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Memorabilia. 
pxceet for the poems of Lesbia Harford; 

we have not in these last few years, and 
not often in many years, met with any book 
of poems that has so filled our heart and 
mind as some so-called ‘New Poems,’ and 
these have the advantage over Lesbia Har- 
ford’s that there are so many more of them. 
True, our friend the Professor says that of 
them he could have done with as many as 
eighteen, but not with two hundred and 
eighteen. Perhaps there are as many as 
eighteen that we could have done without. 
Everything else the Professor says is true 
enough, as far as it goes, but he seems not to 
see how far it does go. He allows them an 
intimate and personal interest. 


They are the autobiography of a man whose 
life was so full that it was in effect long, 
till in mercy it was cut short at forty-four 
years. In mercy? Well, hear himself: 


The strong man’s hand, the snow-cool head of age, 
The certain-f6oted sympathies of youth— 
, and that lofty passion after truth, 

Hunger unsatisfied in priest or sage 
Or the great man of former years, he needs 
That not unworthily would dare to sing 
(Hard task !) black care’s inevitable ring 
Settling with years upon the heart that feeds 
Incessantly on glory. Year by year 
The narrowing toil grows closer round his feet; 
With disenchanting touch rude-handed time 
Tue unlovely web discloses, and strange fear 

ds him at last to eld’s inclement seat, 
The bitter north of life—a frozen clime. 


Perhaps that is not in the Professor’s 
eighteen: he craves perfection; but all the 


man’s life is in it: his youth, his manhood, | 


his age. And his year-by-year life is in the 
two hundred and eighteen poems. 





What that life was, Keats has said: 


The imagipation of a boy is healthy, and the 
mature imagination of a man is healthy; but there 
is a space of life between .. . 

The passage is well-known ; let the shepherd 
in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ continue it: 

I would there were no age between ten and 
three-and-twenty, or that youth would sleep out 
the rest... 

Nor need we continue that. ‘‘ The soul is in 
a ferment, the character undecided, the way 
of life uncertain.” That is in these poems, 
including a revolt against that theology which 
was (says a temperate Christian apologist) 
‘* quite horrible in the Scottish presbyteries.’’ 
But here also is that self-criticism which 
quiets the soul, decides the character, deter- 
mines the way of life: 
Thou strainest through the mountain fern 
A most exiguously thin 
Burn. 
For all thy foam. for all thy din, 
Thee shall the pallid lake inurn, 
With well-a-day for Mr. Swin- 
Burne ! 
Take then this quarto in thy fin 
And, O thou stoker huge and stern, 
The whole affair, outside and in, 
Burn ! 
But save the true poetic kin. 
The works of Mr. Robert Burn, 
And William Wordsworth upon Tin- 
Tern ! 

These poems were never published by their 
author. They are a poet’s notebook, his exer- 
cise-book, his workshop. Here are first ver- 
sions, alternative readings, learned experi- 
ments in, and improvements upon, the French 
forms, and paraphrases from the French and - 
Latin. But in this workshop there are some 
pieces—we will not stop to count how mary— 
ready for exhibition, and from these we could 
quote pure poetry, including one of the few 
satisfying unrhymed lyrics, and another 
poem than which we know no lovelier in 
English, perfecting Hardy and forestalling 
Mr. De la Mare. But we shall pursue the 
man’s reading of his own life. 

Since then, the waves are still. The tide 
Sets steadily and strongly out, 

The sea shines tranquil, far and wide, 
My mind is past the surf of doubt... ~ 

The pole-star of my purpose keeps 
The constant line that I should steer; 

At night my weary body sleeps, 
My brain works orderly and clear. 

All things are altered since I set 
The steady goal before my face; 

All things are changed, and my regret 

Is advertising for a place. 
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Companion for an invalide— 
The René-sort preferred—genteel 
And orthodox. 1 wish it speed— 
The creature kept so well to heel. 


The Professor finds in the book more of 
Arnold than he had expected. Yes, but an 
Arnold who is removing from Oxford to 
Chesterton. Here are some of Chesterton’s 
earliest poems before he wrote them, and 
longer still before he could have read these. 
Here are the youth’s ‘ Songs before Sunrise’ 
—his political hopes—without bombast, In 
them he doubles the parte of Arnold’s ‘‘ repub- 
lican friend ’’ and Arnold himself. 


In his forty-four years the youth grew so 
old that his poems repeatedly rehearse his own 
death, not with weariness, but from clear- 
sightedness, now joyously, never less than 
equably. Ten years before his death he printed 
his own perfect requiem, but, five years before 
that, he had written a poem which, in each 
of its three stanzas, breaks into song (his 
verse sings more often than does that of many 
greater poets) : 


Now, when the number of my years 
Is all fulfilled, and I 
From sedentary life 
Shall rouse me up to die, 


Bury me low and let me lie 

Under the wide and starry sky. 
+ Joying to live, I joyed to die, 

Bury me low and let me lie. 


R. Desmond MacCarthy, in the Sunday’ 


Times, of 1 December, quotes the follow- 
ing passage as an instance of Carlyle’s un- 
Christian temper : 


‘‘ Caitiff, we hate thee; and discern for 
some thousand years that we are called upon 
by the whole Universe to do it. Not with a 
diabolic but with a divine hatred. God him- 
self; we have always understood, hates sin 
with a most authentic, celestial and eternal 
hatred ... Revenge my friends! Revenge, 
and the natural hatred of scoundrels, and the 
ineradicable tendency to revancher oneself 
upon them, and pay them what they have 
merited: this is for evermore intrinsically 
a correct, and even a divine, feeling in the 
mind of every man.”’ 

Addressed to some poor fellow in prison 
for a crime of poverty or passion it 7s exces- 
sive. How if we address it to the arch- 
criminal of our time? 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN XVIII-CENTURY SWORD-HILT 
MAKER. 


ROM about 1660 to the end of the 
eighteenth century the small-sword was 
the hallmark of a gentleman. He was bound 
to have several in his wardrobe for use on their 
proper occasions, and as there were frequent 
though slight changes in hilts and blades dic- 
tated by new ideas in the science of defence, 
there must have been an impressive output of 
swords in an age in which the wearing of an 
old-fashioned one excited remark. Yet, 
although the custom of wearing a sword only 
fell into disuse not a century before the birth 
of many who are now living, the small-sword 
to-day is less common than is the rapier which 
preceded it. 

Masters like Angelo and John McArthur 
have left us splendid treatises on the manner 
in which their favourite weapon was to be 
handled, and they offer excellent advice upon 
the choice of a good blade, but they leave the 
hilt entirely to the individual taste of the 
owner, while no contemporary critic has been 
traced who was sufficiently aware of the 
aesthetic value of the guard to put anything 
on record about the artists who achieved it or 
about their methods, 

In the case of hilts made of silver, we are 
fortunate in being able to tell from them the 
exact date of their production and the place 
where they were assayed ; it is also often pos- 
sible to identify their actual makers, thus we 
know of work by William Toone (1725), Ralph 
Frith (1728), William Soame (1739), John 
Carman (1752), William Knill (1756), and 
John Fayle (1772). But where the sword- 
cutler has ‘‘ signed ’”’ the completed sword—in 
England usually by engraving his name on 
the scabbard locket—it does not coincide with 
the maker’s mark on the silver except, per- 
haps, in the case of Fayle of Fleet Street, who 
seems to have been both a silversmith and a 
sword-cutler, | Well-known cutlers like the 
Bennetts and the Loxhams, both of the Royal 
Exchange, Kentish of Pope’s Head Alley, 
Dealtry of Cornhill, Cullum of Charing Cross, 
Feesey of Pall Mall, Bibb of Newport Street, 
Rowse of Bond Street, and others, evidently 
bought their silver hilts from the men who 
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made them, their part in the eword being its 
assembly and the provision of its scabbard. 

But the equally charming hilts made of steel 
lack any marks which might help to identify 
their makers. Whether bright, russetted-and- 
gilt, pierced and engraved, damascened with 
gold or encrusted with silver, or, in the latest 
period, facetted and polished, we are equally 
at a loss to know who made them. Some of the 
most interesting ones, having trophies or 
figures in the Boucher manner surrounded by 
foliations, have a technique as well as a metal- 
lic grain which suggest that the elements were 
first modelled in wax, afterwards cast by the 
cire perdu process, and finally worked up with 
the chasing tool before being handed over to 
the russetter andthe gilder. Who could 
have been the most accomplished artists who 
designed them ? 

The history of the period is strangely silent 
on the matter, but we do get a hint from a 
passage in Ned Ward’s ‘ London Spy’ which 
speaks of a character as being: 

. a sword-hilt maker by trade, but proved 
so very ingenious with his tools that he hath 
acquired the art of cutting medals and stamps .. . 
from which it looks as if the making of hilts 
was a special trade akin to that of a medallist, 
and also that those who practised it were 
well-known to their contemporaries. But if 
this is correct, how remarkable it is that these 
artists should have left nothing to us but 
unsigned work, and that their very names 
have been forgotten ! 

Considering that trades were much localised 
ia the eighteenth century, and also that the 
small-sword was essentially an article of town 
dress, failure to trace any record of London 
hilt-makers was disappointing; ultimately it 
was thought possible that, as Birmingham has 
been noted for small steel objects ever since 
the seventeenth century, some of these hilts 
might have been made in the Midlands, 

Enquiries led to a welcome discovery. This 
was nothing less than the information that 
the Birmingham City Libraries possess a col- 
lection of sketches for what were then known 
as ‘‘steel toys,’’ once used by the famous 
Matthew Boulton as a ‘‘ pattern book ” from 
which his trade or private customers might 
elect for reproduction such designs as might 
appeal to them. When examined, the album 
proved to contain a large number of drawings ; 
tome for cut-steel buttons, some for fob-chains, 
and some for sword-carriers—a kind of heart- 
shaped hook fitted with chains of unequal 





length used to suspend the sword—but by far 
the greater number of sketches are for Sword- 
hilts, Here, at last, was not only a maker of 
hilts, but a figure renowned in commercial his- 
tory, and here were the very designs from 
which his hilts were made. The unique im- 
portance of the find could hardly be exag- 
gerated, for, in its own period and concern- 
ing its own arm, the album parallels the 
precious one preserved in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which contains’ designs 
for plate-armour made by the Greenwich 
armourers, 

The book, which shows signs of much use, 
is a bound volume of blank sheets about folio 
size. On these sheets have been pasted, with 
the utmost economy of space, bits of paper of 
the oddest sizes and shapes upon which designs 
have been made, Lach leaf contains from 
four to seven drawings made on a kind of thin 
ribbed paper rather similar to that known as 
‘* Michelet,’’ the paper yellowed and the ink 
brownish from time. Every design bears a 
number, apparently for reference. The 
draughtsman, for all the drawings appear to 
have come from the same hand, was plainly 
discouraged by Boulton from wasting his 
time over reduplication of pattern, so that as 
a rule the hilt is only shown in outline, with 
half or a quarter of the shell according to 
requirements, about a quarter of the grip, 
and usually the whole of the knuckle-guard 
and pommel. 

There is no clue to the actual designer, 
though, curiously enough, the name of one 
Farr has been preserved as that of Boulton’s 
principal workman on hilts. He may well 
have been one of the ‘‘ parish apprentices ”’ 
who, Mr. Dickinson has told us in his study 
of Boulton, were taught by their benevolent 
master to draw, if they showed talent in that 
direction, Technically, the draughtsmanship 
is a little weak, the line is not too decided, 
and there are occasional errors in proportion 
which must be due either to haste or careless- 
ness, as for instance in the. case of the pas 
d’ane branches, which are never symmetrical. 
The artist, however, was quite alive to his own 
shortcomings, for he often adds such ingenuous 
notes as ‘‘ shell too small,’’ or ‘‘ too wide.’’ 
When his ability has not been sufficient to 
allow him to suggest in outline the ‘set ’’ 
of the quillon knob to the right, he adds 
above it the instruction ‘‘ made with a twist.’’ 
But even though his technique may be open 
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to criticism, whoever made these designs gave 
an excellent idea of the lace-work in steel 
which he had in his mind, and undoubtedly 
he had the supreme qualification of practical 
acquaintance with his material and with its 
possibilities. 

It looks as if the artist had studied and 
admired the lovely pierced and engraved steel 
hilte of an earlier period, and that he strove 
to adapt their lessons to the utilisation of the 
facetted and polished studs and beads which 
were Boulton’s specialities. The method, as 
regards the shells, seems to have been the 
cutting of outline flowers and foliations in a 
thin steel plate, much in the style of fret- 
work ; the plate was afterwards drilled with 
tiny holes through which the necks of the 
studs were passed and rivetted. 

The plain under-side of the shell which was 
then the mode lent itself to this treatment, 
while above, the appearance is that of flowers 
and leaves in polished steel, Other shells seem 
to be an effort to render lace-work in steel. 
The pommels are usually of cut-steel, as are 
the knuckle-guards, the ricassos have a flower 
pattern intended to be engraved, but the grips 
are of steel en suite with the shells. 

Judging by the atrophied pas d’ane 
branches, the oval shells, and the pommels in 
so many cases adapted from the urn motive 
so dear to the brothers Adam, the majority of 
the sketches should date somewhere between 
1780 and 1790, but there is an inserted sheet 
which seems to be earlier, for it shows the 
double shells which were passing out of 
fashion, and there is one design for a grip in 
the conventional wired manner ; the drawings 
on this sheet bear numbers from 995 to 999, 
whereas most of the other sketches in the 
album are numbered between 3,000 and 4,000. 

Considering that the grinding and polishing 
of a great number of studs with many facets 
must have been done either by water power 
or even by the more primitive method of a 
large wheel geared to a polishing lathe and 
turned by a wretched apprentice, it must have 
cost an infinity of time and labour to attain 
the result; it is hardly surprising, therefore, 
to find from his ledgers that Boulton’s charges 
for hilts varied from about three guineas to 
ten guineas, though there is one entry of a 
hilt which cost as little as 18s. 6d. The charge 
for a grip was a guinea. As Boulton was not 
a sword-cutler, the purchaser would have to 
employ one to provide the Solingen blade, 
make the scabbard (for which the blade itself 


was the only mandril used), and mount the 
assembly, so that the completed article must 
have cost an appreciable sum, especially in 
an age in which money went farther than it 
does in our own day. So that it is interesting 
to find that the Birmingham Assay Office 
preserves a letter written to Boulton by Sir 
William Hamilton, then our Envoy at Naples, 
but now rather better remembered for his wife 
than for his diplomatic successes, in which he 
writes (in April 1777): 

The sword Lord Exeter sent me as a present and 
which came from your manufacture is much 
admired; if they are not dear you could sell hun- 
dreds here, for it is a sword country, and everybody 
wears a sword. 

One would like to know whether the enter- 
prising Boulton explored the possibilities of 
the market suggested by Hamilton, but it 
would seem on the face of it that after a hilt 
had borne the insurance and freight charges 
of a voyage through seas swarming with 
French privateers, it could hardly fulfil his 
proviso that it should be cheap. 

Except for such notes as “all steel,” 
““ common studs ’’’ or the like, there is no 
definite statement in the album that the hilts 
shown were intended to be made of steel, 
though from what we know of the Soho 
productions, it is most likely that this 
material was to be used. However, the writer 
has a silver-hilted sword with the date-mark 
for 1779-80, made by John Fayle; this is in 
exactly the same style as the Boulton designs, 
so that it may be possible that Boulton, 
originally a leading silversmith, may have 
made some silver hilts to these or other pat- 
terns. If such hilts exist, one would expect 
them to bear the maker’s mark of a crown 
over B. & F. (Boulton and Fothergill), 
together with the three garbs and dagger of 
Chester if prior to 1773-74, and the anchor of 
Birmingham afterwards. 

In spite of the extreme interest attending 
the discovery of Boulton’s ‘‘ pattern book,” it 
is not easy to apply the knowledge gained from 
it to a general inquiry, into the problem of 
the unknown makers of sword-hilts. Boulton 
was one of the founders of the new manufac- 
turing school which was to bring England 8 
much to the fore during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and he was one of the first to realize that 
machinery plus business organisation make 
large production possible at reduced costs. 
Even in the case of the steam-engine, with 
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together with that of James Watt; his in- 
terest was not scientific, but rather in the ex- 
pectation of increased output at the same or 
less expense, 

His sword-hilts were what to-day would be 
called a ‘ side-line’’ and when the fashion 
changed, we can imagine him dropping the 
activity without regret. Consequently the find 
does not alter the probability that the sword- 
hilt maker of the best period was an artist- 
craftsman employing one or two helpers, and 
producing on a limited scale, No doubt the 
new competition of Birmingham was fatal to 
such individual workers, but if they have left 
us no names, at least they have handed down 
to us gems of design and execution which 
deserve unstinted admiration. 


J. D. 
Nore: The writer would like gratefully to 


AYLWARD. 


- acknowledge the particular kindness shown to 


him in the matter of Boulton’s hilts by Mr. 
H. M. Casumore, the City Librarian, and by 
Mr, Arthur Westwood, Assay Master at 
Birmingham, _ 


A KANSAS CITY NEWSPAPER 
GREETS WALT WHITMAN. 


T is not generally known that Walt Whit- 

man twice visited Kansas City on his trip 
to and from Kansas and Colorado in 1879. He 
was invited by Colonel John W. Forney and 
the Old Settlers of Kansas Committee to be 
an honour-guest and read his poetry at the 
Quarter Centennial Celebration of the settle- 
ment of Kansas at Bismarck Grove, a picnic 
ground near Lawrence, on 15 and 16 Sep- 
tember of that year. His presence at the 
gathering makes an interesting story which 
has been told elsewhere,! but his arrival in the 
Midwest was heralded by two Kansas City 
hewspapers, the Kansas City Daily Times 
and the Kansas City Daily Journal. The 
former of these papers, which has since be- 
come the Kansas City Star, published several 
brief comments about his visit. They were 
evidently all written by the same columnist, 
who was probably Morrison Munford, secre- 
tary and general manager of the Times begin- 





1 See my article, ‘ Walt Whitman in Kansas,’ 
Historical Quarterly, x (May 1941), pp. 150- 








ning in 1875,2 and they reveal that their 
author was familiar with ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 
The first of them appeared in the Kansas City 
Times of 2 Sept. 1879: 


Walt Whitman, the gifted poet, will 
‘celebrate himself’? at the Old Settlers 
Reunion at Bismarck on the 15th inst. He 
has accepted an invitation to read a new 
poem appropriate to the anniversary, 


The second notice, in the Times of 6 Septem- 
ber, took a satirical tone in calling Whitman 
‘“‘the renowned cosmical poet of America ”’ 
and in exaggerating the significance of his 
visit : ; 
WALT WHITMAN 
The renowned cosmical poet of America, 
has positively promised to be with us, and 
give us a poem upon Kansas. With the 
prolific theme of free; prosperous Kansas, 
we may expect a treat such as has seldom 
been presented to any assemblage. 


On 11 September the Times, in a manner 
characteristic of nineteenth-century America’s 
unfavourable attitude toward Whitman, sug- 
gested that the people of Kansas be quaran- 
tined against the Good Gray Poet: 


We learn from the Danbury News that 
the cattle of Farmington have the caehexia 
ossifraga, Now we submit to our farming 
community that Kansas ought to be quaran- 
tined against Watt Wurman, or he will 
endeavour to see that and go one better in 
his poem at the Old Settlers’ convention 
at Bismarck, 


Whitman passed through Kansas City en 
route to Lawrence late at night on 13 Sep- 
tember, and the comment by the Times on"14 
September gave the conditions under which he 
agreed to attend the Kansas Quarter-Centen- 
nial : 

The New York Tribune says Watt Wuit- 
MAN is suffering from partial paralysis, but 
has agreed to attend the Kansas Celebration 
on condition that he shall not be called 
upon to make any public speeches or eat any 
public dinners. It is probable Mr. Wurrt- 
MAN’S Wishes will be respected. He will 
only be asked to sing a song and eat-a 
barbecue. 





2 See Theodore S. Case (ed.), ‘ History of Kansas 
City, Missouri ’ (D. Mason and Co., Syracuse, New 
York, 1888), p. 128. 
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| ’ ; 
Whitman was well received at Lawrence, | the predominantly favourable estimate of 


however,3 and even visited the Times 4nd | 


Journal headquarters at the Bismarck 
grounds.4 He actually never wrote a poem to 
be read at the celebration ; but since the Times 
newsman had heard that he was contemplat- 
ing a lecture tour, he believed, as he stated 
on 21 September, that at that event he would 
have an opportunity to hear his Kansas 
verses, 

After visiting Kansas, Whitman travelled 
to Colorado, but he was back in Kansas City 
on 26 September; for on the succeeding day 
the Times correspondent printed a note about 
his attending the races at the Ninth Annual 
Kansas City Exposition. This paragraph is 
the longest and the most derisive of the 
notices : 


Watt Wurman, the famous American 
poet, tarried in Kansas City yesterday, on 
his return from Leadville. He took in (or 
rather was taken in by) the races, and 
fooled away an hour or two listening to the 
‘“‘barbaric yawp’”’ which ironically greeted 
the favourite as he passed under the wire, 
at the expense of the ‘‘suckers’’ in the 

' pool box. It is safe to say Mz. WHITMAN 
didn’t contribute to the pool box nor indulge 
in any poetic gush over the Exposition. 


Poor Walt, indeed, was financially unable to 
indulge in any kind of gambling. When he 
was sitting in one of the Main Street stores 
in Kansas City during his stay, he adversely 
certicised the feminine population of the 
metropolis for its lack of originality in cos- 
tume and manner and for a servile imitation 
of the Eastern states.5 

Although the articles in the Times are short 
and relatively unimportant compared with the 
many other criticism of Walt Whitman, they 
are unique in that they are the only known 
editorial comments by a Western newspaper 
about the poet at a time when he visited the 
West. Their slyly deprecatory tone reflects 
the prevailing attitude of Whitman’s contem- 
poraries toward him and differs greatly from 


3 See Richard M. Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and 
Horace L. Traubel (eds.), ‘Complete Writings of 
Walt Whitman ’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, 1902), ‘‘ Prose,” i, 255. 

4 See Kansas City Times and Kansas City Journal, 
17 Sept. 1879. 

5 Bucke, et al. (eds.), op. cit., pp. 278, 279. 
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modern readers. 


Rosert R. Husacu. 
University of Illinois. 


CHARLES LAMB, JOHN MATTHIE, 
AND TOMMY BYE. 


NFORMATION regarding Charles Lamb's 
colleagues during his many years in the 
East India House is extremely scarce. I have 
therefore been doing research work among 
contemporary records, at the India Office and 
elsewhere, and now present some new facts 
which involve two of Lamb’s colleagues and 
which have resulted in a very interesting dis- 
covery regarding an error of fact by Lamb 
himself, 

One of the colleagues is Matthie, whom 
Lamb mentioned in 1818 in a letter to another 
colleague, saying, ‘‘ Bye is about publishing 
a volume of poems which he means to dedi- 
cate to Matthie. Methinks he might have 
found a better Mecaenas.”’ ‘ 

Lucas’s statement that ‘‘ Matthie was Lt.- 
Col, James Matthie, who was associated with 
the office’? requires to be corrected; for 
Matthie was John Matthie, who, like Lamb, 
was in the Accountant’s Office, and who in 
fact was next in»rank below Charles Lamb. 
Matthie was also one of the two auctioneers 
and moreover was Inspector of Indigo. A few 
years later, when Lamb, harassed, was 
writing, ‘‘ Where is the Indigo Sale Book?” 
Matthie was devoting all his time to his 
rapidly-increasing work as Inspector of 
Indigo, having been transferred from the 
Accountant’s Office for this purpose. He was 
two years older than Charles Lamb, although 
next in rank below him, and the explanation 
is that whereas Lamb entered the India House 
at the age of seventeen, which was a year or 
so above the average, Matthie entered at the 
still more unusual age of twenty. On the 
other hand, Tommy Bye, who was only five or 
six years older than Charles Lamb, had in 
proportion to his age a considerably longer 
period of service, for he had entered at the 
very unusual age of fourteen. 

Tommy Bye is the ‘‘hero”’ of two of 
Lamb’s finest letters, one addressed to Mann- 
ing and one to Wordsworth, in each of which 
Lamb states that Bye, as.a result of coming 
into the office wildly drunk, awoke next day 
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to find himself reduced inexorably from an 
income of £600 per annum to £100 per 
annum, after thirty-six years’ service, 

Lamb made this statement on 28 May 1819, 
and repeated it on 7 June, and I have little 
hesitation in saying that he was depending 
for his information on office gossip; for the 
fact is that on 10 May the Court of Directors 
had passed a resolution allowing Tommy Bye 
a pension of £200 per annum. On 12 April 
of the following year, by another resolution, 
they increased the pension to £300 per 
annum, and regarded it as superannuation 
on the ground of ill-health. 

“The quality of mercy was not strained 
in his behalf,’? Lamb wrote in one of the 
letters, and we can see now that in this Lamb 
was wrong, pardonably, no doubt, but never- 
theless very seriously wrong. It is, of course, 
not my function here to indicate the results 
of the new facts upon our reading of these 
two important letters and upon deductions 
which, like Lamb’s, have been drawn errone- 
ously as regards the attitude of the Court of 
Directors towards an official, or perhaps 
officials, who noticeably drank too much. 

The new facts somewhat mar the dramatic 
effect of the story told by Lamb, but another 
fact will add, I think, an ever greater pathos 
than exists in the story at present. I must 
preface it by saying that in all my research 
in connexion with Lamb and the India 
House, and in other days, my research in 
connection with other Public Offices, I have 
never come across any parallel to this fact. 
Right years after the date on which Tommy 
Bye was ‘‘ dismissed ’’ with a pension, the 
pension was being paid to ‘“‘ Mr. Thomas Bye 
and his wife.’’ 

Samvet McKEcunie. 


STEVENSON AND POE. 


THE Academy began the year 1875 with a 

review by R, L. Stevenson of an edition 
of Poe’s tales, with a memoir of J. H. 
Ingram. The review may be found in vol. 
ixiv of the Vailima edition, but not, so far as 
I know, in any of the current cheap editions. 

venson’s review very fairly balances ad- 
niration with fault-finding, but it is pleasant 
to fancy that ‘‘in some second state ’’ Poe’s 
“ransomed reason ’’ would be as penitently 
tonscious of his bad work as Henry St. 





George was of his, in Henry James’s ‘ Lesson 
of the Master.’ I had myself been puzzled 
by the presence in Poe’s work of some pieces 
that seemed quite uncharacteristic and most 
unattractive, so I begin with Stevenson’s 
notice of these or others at least as unsatis- 
factory : 


I fancy we shall not be mistaken in 
regarding some of the last stories in the 
second volume as being also among the last 
he wrote. There js no trace, in these, of the 
brilliant and often solid workmanship 
of his better moments. The stories are ill- 
conceived and written carelessly. There is 
much laughter; but it is a very ghastly sort 
of laughter at best—the laughter of those, 
in his own words, ‘‘ who laugh, but smile 
no more.’’ He seems to have lost respect for 
himself, for his art, and for his audience. 
When he dealt before with horrible images, 
he dealt with them for some definite enough 
creative purpose, and with a certain measure 
and gravity suitable to the occasion ; but he 
scatters them abroad in these last tales with 
an indescribable and sickening levity, with 
something of the ghoul or the furious lunatic 
that surpasses what one had imagined to one- 
self of Hell. 


One of these last stories he calls a ‘‘ point- 
less farrago of horrors,’’ contrasting it with 
the earlier work : 


Pointlessness is . . . the very last charge 
that could be brought reasonably against 
them. Poe has the true story-teller’s in- 
stinct. He knows the little nothings that 
make stories, or mar them. He knows how 
to enhance the significance of any situation, 
and give colour and life with seemingly 
irrelevant particulars, 


and he gives. instances from ‘The Cask of 
Amontillado’ and ‘The Masque of the Red 
Death.’ 


Now, this is quite legitimate ; no one need 
be ashamed of being frightened or excited 
by such means; the rules of the game have 
been respected ; only, by the true instinct of 
the story-teller he has told his story to the 
best advantage, and got full value for his 
imaginations. This is not so always, how- 
ever ; for sometimes he will . . . by a sort of 
conjuring trick, get more out of his story 
than he has been able to put into it. .. For 
example, in ‘The Pit and the Pendulum,’ 
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after ‘having exhausted “his — bedevilled 
imagination in the conception of the pendu- 
lum and the red-hot collapsing walls, he finds 
he can figure forth nothing more. horrible 
for the pit; and yet the pit was-to be the 
crowning horror. . This is how he effects his 
purpose. . . 

And Stevenson quotes the passage of eight 
lines : 

“The glare from the enkindled roof 
illumined its inmost recesses. Yet for a wild 
moment did my spirit refuse to comprehend 
the meaning of what I saw. At length it 
forced—it wrestled its way into my soul—it 
burned itself in upon my shuddering reason. 
O for a voice to speak! oh horror! oh, any 
horror but this !”’ 

And that is all. He knows no more about 
the pit than you or I do. It is a pure im- 
posture, a piece of audacious, impudent 
thimble-rigging; and yet, even with such 
bugs as those he does manage to frighten us. 


Yes, but since he does succeed (one might 
suggest) it is because it was quite legitimate 
—and indeed imaginatively dramatic—to 
leave the crowning horror to our own imagina- 
tien; in any case some of us are glad to be 
spared a horrible description. After instan- 
cing the same artifice in ‘ Hans Pfaal’ and 
‘Arthur Gordon Pym,’ Stevenson turns 
round on his own fault-finding: 

With what good grace does he not turn 
these failures to advantage, and make capital 
out of each imaginative bankruptcy! Even 
on a critical retrospect, it is hard to con- 
demn him as he deserves ; for he cheats with 
gusto. - 


The critical retrospect is long, and I must 
quote only one more passage from it. It shall 
be the highest praise : 

After this knowledge of the stage, this 
cleverness at turning a story out, perhaps 
the most striking of Poe’s peculiarities is an 
almost incredible insight into the debateable 
region between sanity and madness. ‘ The 
Imp of the Perverse,’ for example, is an 
important contribution to morbid psycho- 
logy; so, perhaps, is ‘The Man of the 
Crowd’; ‘Berenice,’ too, for as horrible as 
it is, touches a chord in one’s own breast, 
though perhaps it is a chord that had better 
be left alone; and the same idea recurs in 
‘The Tell-Tale Heart.’ Sometimes we can 





_ 


go with him the whole way with a good con- 
science ;—sometimes—instead of saying, yes, 
this is how I should be if I were just a little 
more mad than ever I was—we can gay 
frankly, this is what I am. : 


For its own sake, as well as for Poe’s, this 
essay should not be left. to languish in the 
luxurious obscurity of a library edition. 

A. E. P, 


IRISH FAMILY. HISTORY. 
(See ante p. 311, 341.) 


1770. Fieminc, James. 281-130-182799. 
Montgomery and others, George v. Fleming, 
James. Regd, 1 Sept. 1770. A Deed dated 
Sept. 1766, between Rt. Hon. John Lord 
Baron Annaly, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
George Montgomery of Ballyconnell and 
Robert Nugent. of Bobsgrove, both im (Co, 
Cavan, Esq., and Thomas Grove, of Castle- 
grove, Co. Donegal, Esq., Surviving trustee 
named in Act of Parliament of 1st part, 
James Fleming of Bellville, Co. Cavan, 


| Esq., Hon. Thomas George Southwell of City 


Dublin, and Margaret Southwell als. Hamil- 
ton his wife, and Richard Jackson of York- 
hill loge, Co. Armagh, Esq., and Nickola Am 
Jackson als. Hamilton, his wife, which said 


James Fleming, Margaret Southwell and 
Nickola Ann Jackson are coheiresses of Sir 


Hans Hamilton, late of Castle Hamilton, Co, 
Cavan, Bart., and are co-heirs of Arthur 
Cecil Hamilton, late of said place, Esq., decd., 
of 2nd part, and Cosby Nesbit of Lismore, 
Co, Cavan, Esq., of 3rd part. 

Whereby in consideration of £603 1s. paid 
by Cosby Nesbit to said Lord Annaly, George 
Montgomery, Robert Nugent and Thomas 
Grove, they with consent of said James Flem- 
ing, Thomas George Southwell and Margaret 
his wife, Richard Jackson and Nickola Ann 
his wife did release to Cosby Nesbit the yearly 
fee farm or rent charge of £8 charged on lands 
of Lassal als, Lorrop, a fee farm rent 5s. in 
lands of Coolbane and parish of Dromore, a 
fee farm rent £16 16s. of Aughnux als. 
Aghaknox, a fee farm rent-of £6 13s. 4d. in 
lands of Shancor all situate in Co. Cavan To 
Hold to Crosby Nesbit for ever. 

Witnesses: Hugh Reilly and Patrick Brady 
both of City Dublin, gents., John Murray, 
servant to said Lord Annaly, R: H. Southwell, 
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Attorney, Esq., Lieut. of Horse, George 
Coburn of Co, Cavan, servant to said George 
Montgomery, Hugh Connell of City Dublin, 
Clerk to said Hugh Reilly, and Memorial wit- 
nessed by said Hugh Reilly and Hugh Connell 
and executed by Thomas Grove. 

Hugh Reilly sworn at Dublin, 1 Dec. 1770. 


1770, Fiemine, James. 274-603-182821. 

Fleming, James v. Cottnam, Maurice. 
Regd. 4 Sept. 1770 by Maurice Cottnam. 
Deed of Purchase dated 27 June 1770, between 
James Fleming, Esq., High Sheriff, of Co. 
Cavan, of one part; Maurice Cottnam of 
town of Belturbot, Co. Cavan, of other part. 

Whereby James Fleming 
Maurice Cottnam all John Bradock’s title to 
a tenement situate in town of Belturbot, Co. 
Cavan, for £45 10s, as far as in him lay by 
virtue of His Office of High Sheriff To Hold 
to Maurice Cottnam during interest of said 
John Bradock to Lease. 
" Witnesses:—John Kempe and Thomas 
Stanford of Belturbot, and to Memorial by 
Thomas Stanford, and James Haire of Dub- 
lin, gent. 

Thomas Stanford sworn at Cavan, 1 Sept. 
1770 before Thomas Tenison on Circuit. 





1778, Fieminc, Thomas. 328-93-217085. 
Fleming, Thomas v. Young, James. Regd. 
3 Sept. 1778. A deed dated 14 Feb. 1778 
between Thomas Fleming, of town and Co. 
of Cavan, Esq., of one part. James Young 
of Latard, Co. Cavan, of other part. 
Whereby Thomas Fleming, for considera- 
tion of £550, released to James Young the 
lands of Dramamry, Co. Cavan, To Hold to 
James Young for lives of Thomas Fleming, 
Arthur Fleming, and James Fleming, sons of 
said Thomas Fleming. And also Thomas 
Fleming should convey to said James Young 
any future interest he shall obtain in said 
premises as a Notary Public. . . Calculation 
such value the same and that said Thomas 
Fleming should indemnify said James Young 
and his heirs the rent of Drumaillen and con- 
firm said Deed against James Fleming and 
his heirs in penalty of £1,000 and that said 
James Young was not to pay any rent during 
said three lives to said Thomas Fleming. 
Wtnesses: Rose Reilly of Crosdoney and 
Mathew Givney of Ahnock, both Co. Cavan. 
Witnesses to Memorial :—Matthew Givney 
and Phill Bridge of town of Cavan, and 
executed by Thomas Fleming. 


assigned to | 





Mathew Givney, sworn at Cavan, 19 Aug. 
1778, in presence of A, Brown, on Circuit. 


1778. Fieminc, James. 318-387-217958. 

Fleming, James v. Warren, John. Regd. 2 
Dec. 1778 by John Warren. A Lease dated 
13 June, 1778, between James Fleming of Bel- 
ville, Co. Cavan, Esq., demised to John War- 
ren of Culleboy, Co, Cavan, gent., the town 
anid land of Portnure, containing 151 acres 
situate Co. Cavan and parish of Ballimack- 
leny To Hold from 1 May for lives of H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, Mark Ker, youngest 
son of Hugh Ker of Bracklagh, Co. Cavan 
and survivors or 31 years at £70 rent. 

Witnesses:—Arthur Fleming of Bellville 
aforesaid, gent., and Miles Warren of Culle- 
boy, farmers, both Co. Cavan and to 
Memorial by Miles Warren and Edward 
Smythe, of Dublin, gents. 

Miles Warren 


sworn at Dublin 2 Dec. 
1778. 
1780. Fieminc, Thomas. 328-555-222717. 
Fleming, Thomas v. Moore, William. 


Regd. 26 Feb. 1780 by Thomas Fleming. Deed 
dated 30 Sept. 1779 between Thomas Fleming, 
of Cavan, Co. Cavan, Esq., of one part ; Wil- 
liam Moore of Ballyhaine, Co. Cavan, Esq., 
of other part. 

Reciting that Hugh Neil, Esq., by Lease 
dated 29 Aug. 1767 demised to Thomas 
Fleming the lands of Clonevurry, To Hold 
for lives, renewable for ever. Witnesseth 
Thomas Fleming for consideration mentioned 
assigned his title and interest in said lands 
and Lease of Canwarry to William Moore for 
ever, 

Witnesses, and to Memorial:—R. MclIlree 
of Ballyhays, Co. Cavan, apothecary, and 
Thomas Mayers, of same, merchant. 

R. MclIllree sworn at Dublin, 26 Feb. 1780. 


1780. Fuieminc, James. 332-354-224576. 

Fleming, James v. Reilly, Edmund. Regd. 
17 Aug. 1780. Assignment dated 12 Jan. 1780 
between James Fleming of Belville, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., of one part, and Edmund 
Reilly, of Mulrick, Co. Cavan, linen mer- 
chant, of other part. 

To farm let to Edmund Reilly the entire 
lands of Mulrick, situate near town of 
Scrabby, Co. Cavan, as now in possession of 
said Edmund Reilly and his under tenants 
from 1 November last during lives of Mary 
Reilly eldest dau. of said Edmund Reilly now 
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set 8 years and Charles Reilly son to Thomas 
Reilly of Mulrick now et 6 years, or for 31 
years from 1 November last at £70 rent, and 
Edmund Reilly to grind his corn in the Mill 
of Scraby. 

Witnesses :—Christopha Shadwill of Cul- 
lenmore, Co. Longford, linen merchant, and 
Robert Fleming, of Belville, Co. Cavan, son 
to said James Fleming, also by Thomas 
O’Meara, of Ballymadey, Co. Tipperary, and 
John Smyth of City Dublin, gent. 

Memorial witnessed by John Smith, and 
Butler Stanley of Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, 
Esq. 

Sekented by Morgan Stanley at Dublin, 17 
Aug. 1780. 


1780. Fieminc, James, 334-532-225008. 

Faris, William v. Fleming, James. Regd. 
12 Sept. 1780. Articles of Agreement dated 
9 Sept. 1779 between William Faris of 
Mackin, Co. Cavan, Esq., eldest son and 
heir-at-law and devisee of George Faris late 
of Mackin, Co. Cavan, Esq., decd., the Rev. 
John Faris of Mackin aforesaid, Clke, 
Alexander Faris of Mackin, aforesaid, and 
Thomas Faris of City of Dublin, gent., which 
said John, Alexander and Thomas Faris are 
sons of said George Faris and brothers of 
William Faris of 1st part. 

James Fleming of Bellville, Co. Cavan, 
Esq., Thomas Francis Cecil Fleming, Esq., 
eldest son and heir apparent of said James 
Fleming, and Ann Fleming spinster, eldest 
dau. of said James Fleming of 2nd part. 

Thomas Fleming the elder of Cavan, and 
James Young of Lahard, both Co. Cavan, 
Esqs., of 3rd part. 

Reciting/a Marriage to be between said 
William Faris and Ann Fleming, and that 
William Faris in consideration of Ann 
Fleming’s marriage portion agreed to make 
over to said Thomas Fleming and James 
Young, the towns and lands—severally men- 
tioned, the said William Faris, John Faris, 
Alexander Faris and Thomas Faris agreed 
to make over to said Thomas Fleming and 
James Young the whole pole called Mackin. 
That parcel of land or half pole called Eve- 
laghmore the towns of Keelagh and Drum- 
beris, the towns and lands of Drumniskall, 
Drumcarlagh and Drumcannon in said Co. 
Cavan To Hold to Thomas Fleming and 
James Young in trust to secure a fortune 
{or jointure, H.F.R.] to Ann of £170. 





Reciting/that James Fleming had power 
and charged lands of Coolnecargy, Garrymon, 
Lescall, Liscouss, part of Pattaher als Pat- 
taky, Orney, Cremit als, Crenid, Ballyne- 
nagh, Gortecuck, Lesnaluney als. Bellevue, 
Quiggelogh, Killolagh Cashale, Stranow, 
Lurgenboy, Differenan, . and Drumkeely 
situate Co. Cavan, the paternal estate 
of said James Fleming with £3,000 
for portion . . and also to charge 
a full third part of lands called Castle Hamil- 
ton Estate of which the lands of Drumma- 
mery, als Drumowree, Drumahellan, Sallagh- 
ien, Drumcarie als. Drumarry, all that part 
of Cartobber not held by Connor Maguire 
along with lands Lisrorty, Aghaveans als. 
Aghavains, Screbogh als. Scrabby with Mill 
and Customs of fairs and markets thereof, 
Cloone, Mulrick als. Mulrock als. Mahock, 
Ardnagh als. Arnagh, Derrinicupale, Corne- 
gan als, Cornegrana, Carpel als. Casvye, Por- 
tanus with fishing weirs thereof, Drumurry, 
Gortinardie and Derrynaput all situate in Co, 
Cavan with £3,000 for use [? lives] of her 
younger children, he said James Fleming by 
said Articles assigned to said William Faris 
a sum of £1,700 part of said two sums of 
£3,000 and £3,000 charged on said lands for 
marriage portion of said Ann Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Patrick Corbett of City Dub- 
lin, gent., attorney, and William Corbett his 
son. 

Memorial witnessed by said William Cor- 
bett and Adam Nixon, clerk to James Hamil- 
ton of City Dublin, Attorney. 

Executed by James Fleming. 

William Corbett sworn at Cavan 26 Aug. 
1780 before G. Lill. 


1780, Fiemine, James. 337-41-225063. 
Fleming, James v. Ryder, Rev. John. 
Regd. 22 Sept. 1780. Lease and release dated 
13 and 14 Sept. 1780 between James Fleming, 
of Belville, Co. Cavan, Esq., and Thomas 
Francis Cecil Fleming, Cornet in H.M. Royal 
Regt. of Dragoons and eldest son and heir 
apparent of said James Fleming of one part; 
and Rev. John Ryder, Dean of Lismore of 
other part. 
Whereby James Fleming and Thomas 
Francis Cecil Fleming for consideration men- 
tioned Released to John Ryder the town and 
lands of Drumanrie als. Drumawrie, Drum- 
whilan als. Drumwhillan, Salloghies, Drum- 
carie als, Drumcarry, Cartober, Aghaveane 
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als, Aghavarns, Scralagh als. Scrabby with 
the Mills and customs of the Fairs and Mar- 
kets thereof. Cloone, Mulrick, als. Mulreck 
als, Mulrack, Ardnagh als. Armagh, Drina- 
capel, Corinegranies, Cornegranu, Carfie als. 
Corfrye, Palanun with the fishing weirs 
thereof, Drumcurry, Gorlanardie, Dirina- 
puly, Coolnecragg, Olney Crenit als. Crened, 
Ballynenagh, Gortecush, Lissnelungg als. 
Belville, Quiggelogh, Killcollagh, Cashell, 
Shannon, Lurganboy, Daffernan and Drum- 
keely all situate in Co, Cavan To Hold to 
John Ryder subject to provisoe redemption. 
Executed by Thomas Francis Cecil Fleming 
in presence of Michael Carroll and Robert 
Moore of Tullamore, King’s Co., innkeeper. 
Executed by Dean Ryder in presence of 
Michael Carroll and Thomas Faris of City 
Dublin, Attorney. 
Memorial witnessed by said Michael Car- 
rol] and Robert Fleming and Robert Moore. 
Michael Carroll sworn at Dublin 22 Sept. 
1780. 


1781. Fiemine the Elder, Thomas. 
339-19-226731. 

Fleming the elder, Thomas v. Fleming, the 
Regd. 13 Feb. 1781 by 
Thomas Fleming the younger. Deed of Rent 
Charge dated 1 May 1779 between Thomas 
Fleming, Esq., the Elder of town and Co. 
of Cavan of one part, and Thomas Fleming, 
Esq., the younger, B.L., his eldest son of other 
part. 

Whereby Thomas Fleming the elder for con- 
sideration mentioned assigned and absolutely 
made over to Thomas Fleming the younger 
a yearly rent charge £20 upon the town and 
lands of Killynareem and Aughnawedy 
situate Co. Cavan To Hold to Thomas 
Fleming the younger for ever. 

Witnesses:—Philip Brady of Cavan, Co. 
Cavan and John Castles of Cavan aforesaid, 
gent., and Lewis Kerr of Dublin, Clke. 

Memorial witnessed by Lewis Kerr and 
John Reilly of Dublin, gent. 

Lewis Kerr sworn at Dublin, 13 Feb. 1781. 


1781. Freminc, Thomas. 339-18-226720. 
Fleming the elder, Thomas vy. Fleming the 
younger, Thomas. Regd. . by Thomas 
Fleming the younger. Lease and Release 23 
and 24 January, 1781, between Thomas 
Fleming the Elder of town Cavan, Co. Cavan, 
Esq., of one part, and Thomas Fleming the 








younger of same place, Esq., B.L. elder son 
and heir of said Thomas Fleming the elder 
of other part. 

Whereby Thomas Fleming the elder for con- 
sideration of £800 released to Thomas 
Fleming the younger the lands of Coolera- 
carriy therein mentioned in a Deed Poll To 
Hold to Thomas Fleming the younger for 
residue of term unexpired of 3 lives or 31 
years. 

Witnesses :—Robert Burrows of Killycenin, 
Co. Cavan, and John Castles of town of 
Cavan, gent., and Rev. Lewis Kerr, of Dub- 
lin, Clke. Memorial by said Lewis Kerr and 
John Reilly of Dublin, gent. 

Lewis Kerr sworn at Dublin, 13 Nov. 1781. 


1781. Fieminc, James. 337-324-227188. 

Fleming, James v. Sanderson, Robert. 
Regd. 26 March 1781 by James Fleming. 
Lease and Release dated 20 and 21 Feb. 1781 
between James Fleming of Bellville, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., of one part, and Robert Sander- 
son of Dromkee, Co Cavan, Esq., of the other 
part. 

Whereby James Fleming for consideration 
of £1,000 Released to Robert Sanderson the 
town and lands of North Dromcoghall situate 
parish Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, To Hold for 
ever. 

Witnesses:—Samuel Burrows of town of 
Cavan, and John Richardson of Innismore, 
both in Co, Cavan, gents. 

Memorial witnessed by Samuel Burrows, 
and Alexander Burrows, of Cavan, Esq. 

Samuel Burrows, sworn at Dublin, 26 Mar. 
1781. 


1781. Fieminc, James. 337-325-227189. 

Fleming, James v. Sanderson, Robert. 
Regd. 26 Mar. 1781 by James Fleming. A 
Conveyance dated 21 Feb. 1781 from James 
Fleming of Bellville, Co. Cavan, Esq., to 
— Sanderson, of Dromkee, Co. Cavan, 

sq. 

Whereby James Fleming for consideration 
mentioned confirmed to Robert Sanderson the 
one half of the town and lands of Killana- 
meen and Drumliff situgte in parish of Denn, 
Co. Cavan, To Hold for ever. Which lands are 
conveyed to Robert Sanderson as a collateral 


‘security to indemnify him [Robert Sander- 


son] in his purchase of the lands of North 
Dromeoghill, parish of Killishaudra, Co. 
Cavan, for which Robert Sanderson advanced 
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to James Fleming £1,100, and to remain in 
full. 

Witnesses :—Samuel Burrows of Co. Cavan, 
and Alexander Burrows of Cavan. Memorial 
witnessed by same. 

Samuel Burrows sworn at Dublin, 26 March 
1781. 


1782, Fieminc, Thomas, 345-86-232257. 

Fleming, Thomas v. Burrows, Alexander. 
Regd. 13 June 1782 by Thomas Fleming. A 
deed dated 20 May 1782 between Thomas 
Fleming the elder of town of Cavan, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., of one part, and Alexander 
Burrows of same place, Esq., of other part. 

Reciting/That Thomas Forster, late of town 
and Co, Cavan, Esq., by Indenture dated 10 
July 1766 to farm let to said Thomas Fleming 
that parcel of lands Creehan then in posses- 
sion of Thomas Fleming and formally of 
Maurice Thally at £3 13s. rent for 73 years. 
- .. With Thomas Fleming’s consent £86 6s. 
paid by Alexander Burrows. 

Witnesses :—Stuart Mulligan of City Dub- 
lin and Francis Burrows of town and Co. 
Cavan, gents. Memorial witnessed by same. 
— Mulligan sworn at Dublin 13 June 


1782. Fieminc, James, 342-493-231202. 

Fleming, James v. Charlton, Samuel. 
Regd. 14 Mar. 1782. Deed dated 10 Feb. 1779 
between James Fleming of Bellville, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., of 1st part; Thomas Francis 
Cecil Fleming eldest son and heir apparent of 
said James Fleming of the 2nd part; Samuel 
Charlton of City Dublin, gent. of 3rd part, 
and William Boys of City Dublin, gent., of 
4th parts. 

Whereby for consideration mentioned 
agreed that Samuel Charlton should permit 
said William Boys by writ of entry to sue 
in the Court of Chancery in Ireland return- 
able before the Justices of the Common Pleas 
in name of said William Boys demended 
against said Samuel Charlton tenants to re- 
new to William Boys the lands of Coolnecargy, 
Garrymore, Lisscally, Lissenonlp, part of 
Pottakee als. Pottak#; Olney, Cremit als. 
Cremed, Ballynenagh, Gertecurk, Lisnalong 
als. Belville, Quiggelogh, Killsallagh, Cas- 
hell, Shannon, Lurgenboy, Differnan and 
Drumkeel situate in Co, Cavan, and also lands 
of Drumwhelan, Seltaghies, Drumcarrie als. 


that part Cortobber not held by Conner 
Maguire along with the lands of Lisrorty, 
Aghaveans als. Aghavarns, Scralagh als, 
Scrabby with Mill and Customs of the fairs 
and markets thereof, Cloone, Mulrick als. 
Mulreck als. Mulrack, Aranagh als. Arran- 
agh, Dirrumtapull, Cornegan als, Cornegran- 
ner, Carfrie als. Corfreye, Patanun with fish- 
ings of Weirs thereof Dunmury, Gortinardee 
and Derrenafut all situate Co. Cavan. To 
which suit said Samuel Charlton shall appear 
and after defence shall vouch to warranty 
said James Fleming who shall likewise appear 
and vouch to warranty said Thomas Francis 
Cecil Fleming, who shall appear and enter 
into warranty and vouch over to common 
voucher '[or Voucher H.F.R.] to . . . a com- 
monrecovery may be had of certain each as 
to. . . to uses as said Deed declared, viz.— 
a trust to permit said Thomas Francis Cecil 
Fleming during joint lives of said James 
Fleming and Thomas Francjs Cecil Fleming 
to receive £100 a year out of said lands and 
after decease of said James Fleming said 
lands to ensure to use of said Thomas 
Francis Cecil Fleming and his heirs but 
charge with respective sums of £3,000 and 
£3,000 as fortunes for the younger children 
of said James Fleming and the _respec- 
tive jointure of £300 yearly and £200 
yearly for Ann Fleming the widow of Arthur 
Fleming, decd., the elder brother of said 
James Fleming and for Jane Fleming the 
wife of said James Fleming and also subject 
to £1,000 to be raised for use of said James 
Fleming for his own use. 

Witnesses to Memorial :—John Roberts of 
City Dublin, gent., and Edward Droyer, 
writer to James Candy of Dublin, vintner, 
and executed by James Fleming and Thomas 
Francis Cecil Fleming. 

John Roberts sworn at Dublin, 14 March, 
1782. 

Hy, FirzGeraLp REYNOLDS. 

Weston-Super-Mare. 


(To be concluded.) 


ARISH REGISTERS. — The series of 
Berkshire Parish Registers MS. Tran- 
scripts made many years ago by Miss 
Thogh, of Southamstead Park, have been 
sold privately. These ought to have been 
bought by the county, as they consisted of 





Drumcarry, Drumamrie als, Drumawrie, 





over forty vols, ridered and annotated. Some 
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day the value of parish registers will be 
realised as the copies which ought to have 
been preserved. Many cathedral records are 
worthless for reference, difficult of access, and 
when extracts are copied by a clerk, are use- 
less for pedigree work. For some*years the 
Connoisseur devoted space to this work, and 
‘N. and Q.’ occasionally had a chapter or 
queries about unknown shields, 

A recent article in Country Life by the 
Curator of the Wallace Collection on an old 
helmet calls to mind that no list exists of 
helmets, etc., which still have survived in 
churches. Many, alas, have been thrown 
away as rubbish. Cannot some one now make 
a list ? 

Miss Thogh also composed a voluminous 
and original MS. Heraldic Dictionary, and 
to enable her to work at identification as 
heraldic expert to the Connoisseur such a dic- 
tionary is badly needed. It was compiled on 
heraldic charges, not on names. Papworth 
gave slight attention to this question, hence 
the value of this now rare and costly work. 
In museums and old houses exist many un- 
named heraldic shields which would confirm 
ownership and dates now catalogued as un- 
known. Our churches, dominated more by 
councils, are everyone’s property and receive 
no scientific care. Each diocesan council ought 
to have at least one expert, for architects are 
not qualified antiquaries in the matter of 
heraldry. Armour is studied by few, and is 
very difficult to date’ It was occasionally 
English-made but oftener of continental 
manufacture, and its changes were slow in 
fashion. The ‘‘tin”’ breastplates of the 
Picards are the only modern survival here. 
The present war has revealed some curious 
weapons and armour. Should these be 
checked and preserved? Wild stories of Cru- 
sader armour are often told but unconfirmed. 


The bombing of churches will leave des- 
troyed some ancient relics and old monu- 
ments, but church councils are slowly 
eradicating the memorials to the dead 
which were points of interest in many 
a parish church, The Nonconformist 
chapel lacks interest. The tombs gave dates 
and names of former residents of interest to 
colonial, if not to British, descendants. We 
value the old Dareen stones and should 
regard old memorials as valuable data of bye- 
gone days. : 


EK. E. Cope. 








IUS II’S EPIGRAM.— 


Discite pro numeris numeros sperare, poetae ; 
Mutare est animus carmina, non emere. 
Learn, bards, to count on nothing for your verse 
_ but verse again: 
Poetic efforts to exchange, not purchase is my vein. 
By this jeu-d’esprit Pius won a bad name 
among literary tuft-hunters and others who 
might have known better. It was thrown off 
in a voyage up the Mincio with friends, whose 
similar impromptus were noticed all to con- 
tain some request. The climax came when 
one poem said that none deserved gifts but 
those who did not beg them—like the writer ! 
So Pius replied as above. Creighton rendered 
it thus : 
Take, poets, for your verses verse again ; 
My purpose is to mend, not buy your strain. 
He disregarded Sir John Cheke’s distinction— 


An mutatio unquam a quoquam definita est rei 
deteroris in meliorem conversio?... Aliud 
mutatio, aliud mutatio bona est. 

R. H. 


AETITIA HAWKINS AND BOSWELL. 
—I have before me the autograph ‘ Trav- 
elling Diary’ of Miss Laetitia Matilda 
Hawkins in which she records in considerable 
detail journeys made by chaise to many parts 
of England and Wales, during the years 
1824-27, accompanied by her brother Henry 
and her companion, Miss Margaret Mitchell. 
The trio lived together at 2, Sion Road, 
Twickenham, and the flyleaf of the Journal 
states that the book was bequeathed to Miss 
Mitchell at Miss Hawkins’s death in 1835. 

In July 1827, after a stay in Tamworth, the 
party proceeded to Lichfield, where they com- 
menced their sightseeing with the Cathedral, 
and then proceeded to visit the town, where 
occurred the following incident : 

At the shop of Lomax the bookseller I was 
favoured with the sight of things connected with 
Johnson—his Prayer book written in with his 
pencil, his wife’s wedding ring which had been 
converted into a mourning ring by Mrs. Barber, 
his ivory tablets, and to my astonishment letters 
from Boswell to Francis Barber, one of which be- 
gan with saying hat Sir John Hawkins having pub- 
lished a life of Barber’s honoured master so 
injurious to Johnson’s character that it would sub- 
ject him to the Spiritual Court, he (Boswell) 
desires F, B. to furnish him with the three letters 
marked A, B and C: he was to send them»written 
by himself and signed. One was to Sir Joshua, 
Dr. Scott, and the other to Boswell himself. Bos- 
well’s letter had indisputably contained drafts of 
the letters Barber was to prepare. Another abso- 
lutely contained the draft of a letter which he was 
to write to my father demanding Johnson’s papers 
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as residua’ ‘legaee, and this act of violence. was 
supported by Boswell’s saying that it was of im- 
portance to him to get Johnson’s papers into his 
hands. Another letter was from Bennett Langton 
to Barber repelling some unwarrantable application : 
another came from Pency to Sir Joshua with £50 
towards defraying a debt to Johnson’s estate of 
£150. Lomax had purchased these papers, etc., 
at the sale of Dr. Wright’s effects who had them 
as executor to Miss Porter. 

It will be recollected that Miss Hawkins’s 
‘Memoirs, Anecdotes and Opinions’ were 
published in three vols. in 1822-24. 

It would be of some moment to learn from 
Dr. CHapman or other authority on Johnson 
whether the main facts of Miss Hawkins’s 
narrative are already known. 

The MS. was purchased at Sothebys by Mr. 
S. W. Dutton, of Twickenham, who permits 
me to make full use of the material. 


J. Pavut pe Castro. 


NOTES ON THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY: II, SIR JAMES WARE 
(See ante p. 257).—At ii, 924a, occurs the 
entry: ‘‘ Sir James Ware (1594-1666). Com- 
plete Works translated by Walter Harris. 2 
vols. Dublin, 1764. ‘[Contains first English 
translation of De Scriptoribus Hiberniae 


Libri duo, Dublin, 1639.]’’ The first 
English translation was actually ‘Two 
Books of the Writers of Ireland,’ Dub- 
lin, 1704, which was assembled with 


other tracts by Ware to form his ‘The 
Antiquities and History of Ireland,’ 
Dublin, 1705. Nor was this translation made 
by Walter Harris (1686-1761), though the 
above statement is not correct even of his 
rendering. This was first published as ‘ The 
Writers of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1746, of which 
the 1764 ‘ The History of the Writers of Ire- 
land’ is merely a re-issue, apart from the 
title-page, not even the errata having been 
corrected. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


RABB ROBINSON, MRS. BARBAULD, 
MACAULAY, AND HORACE WAL- 
POLE.—Following his diary-entry of 23 Dec. 
1812 there is (in Sadler’s edition) a ‘‘ Remin- 
iscence’’’ written in 1849: 


It was in the early part of this year [1812] that 
dear Mrs. Barbauld incurred great reproach by 
writing a poem entitled ‘1811.’ It is in heroic 
rhyme, and ab sry that on some future day a 
traveller from the Antipodes will, from a broken 
arch of Blackfriars Bridge, contemplate the ruins 
of St. Paul’s. 





Was Macaulay, then, plagiarizing Mrs. Bar- 
bauld when he wrote (October 1840: ‘ Von 
Ranke ’) : 


. . some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
= of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. 

aul’s. 


Mrs, Barbauld’s theme is the imagined de- 
clineand fall of Europe, of Britain, and, in- 
cidentally, of London, but she comes nowhere 
nearer to Macaulay than in these lines: 


Night, Gothic night, again may shade the plains 
Where Power is seated, and where Science reigns; 
England, the seat of arts, be only known 
By the pray ruin and the mouldering stone. . . 

Yet then the ingenuous youth whom Fancy fires 
With pictured glories of illustrious sires, 

With duteous zeal their pilgrimage shall take 
From the blue mountains, or Ontario’s lake. . . 

But who their mingled feelings shall pursue 
When London’s faded glories rise to view? ... 
Pensive and thoughtful shall the wanderers greet 
Each splendid square, and still, untrodden street; 
Or of some crumbling turret, mined by time, 

The broken stair with perilous step shall climb. , . 


The pilgrims then visit the National Gallery 
and the British Museum : 


And when midst fallen London, they survey 

The stone where Alexander’s ashes lay, 

Shall own with humbled pride the lesson just 

By Time’s slow finger written in the dust. 
Admirable verse, and admirable the judg- 
ment which represented it by Macaulay’s 
crystallization. 

And now, just as I was passing this note 
for press, I find that the original is in Horace 
Walpole’s letter to Horace Mann, 24 Nov. 
1774: 


At last, some curious traveller from Lima will 
visit England and give a description of the ruins 
of St. Paul's, like the editions of Balbee and 
Palmyra. 


And, of course, everyone else knew this all 
the time! 
F. P. W. 
[Yes; i,is in ‘O.D.Q.’—Ep.] 


ROWNING AS CARLYLE’S BOSWELL. 

(See ante p..181).—The following extracts 

are from letters exchanged between Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett : 


E. 17 Feb. 1845: And does Mr. Carlyle tell you 
that he has forbidden all “singing ” to this per- 
verse and froward generation, which should work 
and not sing? 

R. 26 Feb.: I know Carlyle and love him—know 
him so well, that I would have told you he had 
shaken that grand head of. his at. “singing, 8? 
thoroughly does he love and live by it. When 
last saw him, a fortnight ago, he turned, from I 
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don’t know what other talk, quite abruptly on me 
with, ‘ Did _ never try to write a Song? Of 
all things in the world, that I should be proudest to 
do.” Then came his definition of a song—then, 
with an appealing look to Mrs. C., “‘ I always say 
that some day in spite of nature and my stars, I 
shall burst into a song” (he is not mechanically 
“ musical,” he meant, and the music is the poetry, 
he holds, and should enwrap the thought as Donne 
says “an amber-drop enwraps a bee”), and then 
he began to recite an old Scotch song, stopping at 
the first rude couplet, “‘ The beginning words are 
merely to set the tune, they tell me ’’—and then 
again at the couplet about—or, to the effect that— 
“give me” (but in broad Scotch) “ give me but 
my lass, I care not for my cogie.”” ‘“‘ He says,” 
uoth Carlyle magisterially, “ that if you allow him 

e love of his lass, you may take away all else, 

even his cogie, his cup or can, and he cares not,” just 
as a professor expounds Lycophron. And just 
before I left England, six months ago, did I not 
hear him croon, if not certainly sing, “* Charlie is 
my darling” (‘‘my darling” with an adoring 
emphasis), and then he stood back, as it were, from 
the song, to look at. it better, and said, “‘ How must 
that notion of ideal wondrous perfection have im- 
ressed itself in this old Jacobite’s ‘ Young Cava- 
ier —(‘ They go to save their land, and the Young 
Cavalier! !’}—when I who care poy oy about such 
a rag of a man, cannot but feel as he felt, in speak- 
ing his words after him!” After saying which, he 
would be sure’ to counsel everybody to get their 
heads clear of all singing! .. . 

E. 27 June 1846 (when it was a question of leaving 
England): If, the sea should be frozen over, almost 
we might go by the land—might we -not? - 

R. 29 June: The sea will not be frozen, beside 

. » Which makes me think to tell you that Carlyle 


' is wanting to visit only one foreign country—Ice- 


land. The true cradle of the Northmen and their 
virtues . . . all that is worth a Northman’s caring 
to see is there, he thinks, and nowise in Italy. Per- 
haps. Indeed, so I reason and say—Did I not once 
turn on myself and speak against the Southern 
spirit, and even Dante, just because of that con- 
viction?—({or imperfect conviction, whence the 
uneasy exaggeration. Carlyle thinks modern Italy's 
abasement a direct judgement from God. “ Here is 
a nation in whose breast arise men who could doubt, 
examine the new problems of the reformation &c.— 
trim the balance at intervals, and throw overboard 
the accumulations of falsehood—all other nations 
around, less’favoured, are doing it laboriously for 
themselves . . . now is the time for tle acumen of 
the Bernbos, the Bentivoglios and so forth . . . and 
these and their like, one and all, turn round, decline 
the trouble, say, ‘ these things may be true, or they 
may not, meantime let us go on verse-making, 
painting, music-scoring—to which all the nation 
accedes as if relieved of a trouble—upon which God 
bids the Germans go in and possess them; pluck 
their fruits and feel their sun after their own hard 
work.” Carlyle said the sense of this, between two 


huge pipe-whiffs, the other afternoon. 
MEMoRABILIST. 
R- L. STEVENSON: ‘NEW POEMS’ 
(See ante p. 361).—These are unintelli- 
gently edited and badly misprinted in three 








editions: A, 1918; B, Vailima edition, 1922; 
C, Tusitala edition, N.D. 

A contains 139 poems, not numbered. 

B and C contain 218 poems, with roman 
numerals, as cited below. 

xi 6. Between two clumps of grapes [both] 
lush and fair B. C corrects “‘ grapes’’ to 
“grasses”? but stupidly retains the 
** Tboth].”’ 

xiv 1, The old world moans and topes B. Of 
course “ tosses’’ as in C. 

xvii 11, 12. The Social-Contract forgeries 
By Chatterton—Rousseau A. B.C. Chat- 
terton was a forger, not a social theorist. 
Read Chatterton-Rousseau with a hyphen. 


lv. This is not a 4-stanza poem. It is two 
sonnets. 
ev11, 12. ... from Penzance to Maidenhead. 


The roads last night, He watered. 

A, rightly, has no comma. B. and € err. 
evi should be printed as three 8-line stanzas. 
exii. 1, 4 from end. For Cooper of the sea 

and wood A, B, C. For ‘‘ For” read 
“And ”’ as eight lines earlier. 
cxx. Come, my beloved, hear from me 
Tales of the woods or open sea. A. 
B. and C. unforgivably print ‘“‘ Tales of the 
cods ’’! 
exxxvii 1 and 2. These are two unrelated 
poems, not a single two-stanza poem. 

cxl.25. A comma is needed. 

exlv, For distances read distance. 

exlix. Again, two unrelated fragments 
printed as one poem, 

Readers will like to correct their own 
copies. 


MEMORABILIST. 
ENRY JAMES, SENIOR, AND 
SWEDENBORG.—I should be a little 


sorry if anyone were to mistake my own quota- 
tion from Swedenborg (at ante p. 332), and 
very sorry indeed if anyone were to suppose 
the elder Henry James’s relation to Sweden- 
borg to be other than it was. So, as I have 
before now spoken of James’s vigour and fer- 
vour and humour, I take delight in quoting 
a passage which at once defines his position 
and illustrates his style: 

Nothing . . . can be more dreary or dismal as 
an intellectual entertainment than to read good, 
modest old Swedenborg with a servile mind, or with 
one’s thought attuned to a sort of obligatory faith 
in him, as if he personally were invested with a 
delegated divine authority to men’s intelligence. To 
look upon Swedenborg in this preposterous way 
must work such sensible degradation to the rational 
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faculties that it is no wonder the Swedenborgian 
sect is able to worry so little respectable meaning 
out of him as to make him fall dead practically upon 
the public sense. To impose any such superstition 
upon myself would be a miserable bondage to me; 
and I am certain I should ere long resenf it so 
much as unqualifiedly to renounce all care for the 
author or his books. It is needless to say to any 
outside or unmercenary reader of Swedenborg that 
there is in his books no particle of justification for 
this libellous misuse of him, and that it comes alto- 
gether of a slavish habit of mind engendered among 
men by their superstitious belief in a fixed or finite 
spiritual world existing somewhere in some out- 
landish limbo, which is nevertheless intrinsically 
superior to and independent of this solid natural 
world. There is no ground in Swedenborg’s books 
for this absurd spiritual world. He apparently 
made the acquaintance of no spiritual world which 
does not inhere as fixedly and firmly ni our familiar 
and natural world «as men’s organic brains and 
viscera inhere in their outward bodies. 


I don*t remember ever to have laughed so 
innocently and so happily as in reading the 
book from which that passage is taken: ‘ The 
Literary Remains of the late Henry James,’ 
edited with an introduction by William 
James, 1885. The delight was in James’s 
sweetness and goodness; the (of course, un- 
malicious) derision was at my own incapacity 
to make out what his doctrine was, to rephrase 
it in any mode of thought familiar to me. 
It isn’t pantheism: he rejects that suggestion 
with delightful scorn. Is it the Religion of 
Humanity with Comte left out? It is cer- 





tainly entirely humane and absolutely reli- | 


gious. 
MeEMORABILIST. 


HE GOOD AND THE CLEVER.—My 
conjunction is not disjunctive: I don’t 
subscribe to Elizabeth Wordsworth’s discrim- 
ination : 
‘tis seldom or never 
The two hit it off as they should; 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 
It seems to me sufficient to distinguish be- 
tween the vicious and the stupid. But the 
good and clever are not always averse from 
puzzling the not-so-clever, or from laughing 
at their helplessness. Here is Alice Meynell 
laughing at Harriet Martineau and Mrs. 
Gaskell at one and the same time. 

Harriet Martineau, albeit a woman of masculine 
understanding (we may imagine we hear her con- 
temporaries give her the title), could not thread her 
way safely in and our of two or three negatives, 
but wrote—about Charlotte Bronté: “I did not 
consider the book a coarse one, though I could not 
answer for it that there were no traits which, on a 
second leisurely reading, I might not dislike.” Mrs. 














Gaskell quotes the passage with no consciousness 
of anything amiss. 


And (which has reminded me of the above) 
here is the good not very much caring whether 
the unclever understand him or not. It is 
James Martineau in 1885 addressing a 
National Conference which included Uni. 
tarians, Free Christians, and others. 


If any one, being a Unitarian, shrinks, on fitting 
occasion, from plainly calling himself so, he is a 
sneak and a coward. If, being of our catholic 
communion, he calls his chapel or its congregation 
Unitarian, he is a traitor to his spiritual ancestry, 
and a deserter to the camp of its persecutors. 


That, says Dr. L. P. Jacks, in a letter to 
The Times of 25 November under the heading 
‘“ Manchester College,’’ accurately describes 
his own attitude to the College’s commitment 
of itself to Unitarian propaganda. One cer- 
tainly needs to thread one’s way carefully 


in and out of Martineau’s and Dr. Jacks’ 
alternatives. 
F. P. 
NDREW LANG ON ROBERT 


BRIDGES.—Because ‘‘ he did not work 
thus earnestly At all times, and has else en- 
dured some wrong ’’ I take pleasure in show- 
ing Andrew Lang as among the first to salute 
the poetry of Robert Bridges, almost seventy 
years ago. The following is taken from The 
Academy, 17 Jan. 1874. This review has a 
very curious and amusing importance, for it 
was Gerard Hopkins’s first intimation that 
his friend wrote poetry: ‘‘In last week’s 
Academy I came upon an appreciative review 
of a Mr. Bridges’ poems, Robert Bridges the 
title shewed. Did I ever before see anything 
of yours? . .. I cannot remember.’’ Some of 
the words I have omitted will introduce what 
follows: ‘‘ the characteristics the writer found 
in the poems were true to you”’: 


... A profusion of anapaestic music, a super- 
abundance of kisses, a choice of remote subjects, 
make the note and burden of the minor singers 
of the day. Mr. Bridges’ poems have the merit of 
escaping all these errors, but they have a higher 
value than that merely negative one—namely, a 
ring and a quality of their own. It could scarcely 
be gathered from his book that he has ever read 
Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Swinburne; and he sees 
things as clearly, speaks as simply, feels as truly, 
as if the modern demand for research and sub- 
tlety had never been heard. His teachers are of 
an elder and simpler time. Without copying, and 
without the use of affected quaintness and archaic 
words, he stirs old impressions of Spenser, 
Herrick, or of Waller. To do this seems to be 
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his conscious aim, and in his success lies the 
charm of his poetry, so far as so volatile a thing 
can be fixed at all. Faint memories are awakened, 
a music long silent is revived—a careless music, 
rough; and full of sudden breaks of melody and 
sweet surprises. With the old melody there is the 
“old repose of healthy imagination ; these lyrics are 
plain, and dally with the innocence of love”; 
they show at once true feeling and reticence. 

In securing these effects—purity, music, pathos— 
some of the songs fall a little into the manner of 
Heine fe.g., ‘I found today out walking.’’] The 
early freshness of Wyat, the imploring passion of 
“And wilt thou leave me thus?” live again in 
“| will not let thee go.” 


And now I am going to tantalize the reader 
with verse for which he must seek out the 
‘Poems’ of 1873. 


The conclusion of XIX is no less excellent, so 
light at once, and so adequate in its statement of 
the half-confusion, the memory and regret of 
wakening :— 

And I cannot tell 

Rising, when the morn 
Wrestles with the mist, 
Whether she has sworn, 
Whether we have kissed, 
Whether all is well— 

Ah! I cannot tell. 


One of the rondeaux contains a pleasant fancy, 
aconceit born out of due time: it ought to have 
had birth in the brain of Crashaw. The venom 
of Love’s shafts 


_ , that fresh he dips 
In juice of plants that no bee sips, 


is rendered harmless 


if a maiden with her lips 
Suck from the wound the blood that drips. 


A more weird and remarkable fancy is that of 
sonnet numbered xiv, where the evening 
shadow of one making a sad journey from a joyous 
to a joyless place reminds the poet of 
: how Odysseus saw 
Tityos in Hades; bulk incredible, 
Covering rine roods he lies. 

... A fancy that can be strange when it 
chooses, and has always a power of delicate sur- 
prise, simplicity, courtliness, feeling, music of no 
vulgar order—these are Mr. Bridges’ qualities. His 
defect is to exaggerate the antique roughness of 
his models. Properly used, this roughness gives 
just the tone he wants, the tone of one whose 
lastes turn back to times of fresher inspiration and 

conscious effort. 


That is criticism holding up the very mirror 
to poetry. 
B. R. 


[ONGEVITY (See ante p. 106).—In the 
Worcester Journal of 17 Jan. 1822, and 
thronicled in the Journal of 14 Jan. 1922: 


“On the 8th inst. died at Allensmore, near Here- 





ford, Thomas Gilbert in the one hundred and 
twentieth year of his age. He was baptised in 
December 1702, as appears by the register of the 
above parish. His son, upwards of 70, attended at 
his funeral as chief mourner. 

We mentioned in our last the death of Thos. 
Gilbert, at Allensmore, near Hereford, in his one 
hundred and twentieth year. A clergyman, as a 
matter of curiosity, went to see old Gilbert, who 
instantly recognised him, saying, “* Ah, Sir, I remem- 
ber hearing you preach once, about fourteen years 
ago, and your text was from the 2nd chap. Romans, 


and the 10th verse.” 
“W. H. QuaRRELL. 


HE BALLAD OF JOHNNY FAA, THE 
GYPSIE LADDIE.—For its own sake, 
and as a preliminary to discussion, historical, 
textual and poetic, I subjoin the version 
printed in Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany’ iv (1740), p. 175: the version fol- 
lowed in ‘The Edinburgh Book of Scottish 
Verse.’ 

It sadly foreshortens the narrative, and so, 
before the final stanza (itself open to criticism 
on many grounds), I have inserted the last 
five stanzas of an English broadside version 
(c..1720: Roxburghe Collection, ITI, 685). I 
take my versions from the ‘ Roxburghe Bal- 
lads’ viii (1896), pp. 149157), where the 


| whole subject is discussed. 


The Gypsies came to our good Lord’s yett, 
And wow but they sang sweetly; 

They sang sae swect, and sae very compleat, 
That down came the fair lady. 


And she came tripping down the stair, 
And a’ her maids before her ; 

As soon as they saw her well-fa’r'ed face, 
They coost the glamour o’er her. 


“*Gae tak frae me this gay mantile, 
And bring to me a plaidie; 

For if kith and kin, and a’ had sworn, 
I'll follow the Gypsie laddie. 


“ Yestreen I lay in a well-made bed, 
And my good Lord beside me; 
This night I'll lie in a tenant’s barn, 

Whatever shall betide me.” 


“Come to your bed,” says Johnny Faa, 
““O come to your bed, my deary; 

For I vow and I swear, by the hilt of my sword, 
That your Lord shall nae mair come near ye.” 


“T’ll go to bed to my Johnny Faa, 
I'll go to bed to my deary; 
And he shall get all the coat goes round, 
And my Lord shall nae mair come near me.” 


And when our Lord came home at e’en, 
And speir’d for his fair lady, * 

The tane she cried, and the other reply’d, 
“She’s awa’ with the gypsie laddie.” 
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“* Gae, saddle to me the black, black steed, 
Gae, saddle and make him ready; 

Before that I either eat or sleep, 
I'll gae seek my fair- Lady. 

“‘ Have you been East, have you been West, 

Or have you been brisk and bonny, O! 

Or have you seen a gay lady, 

A following the Gypsy Laddie, O!” 


He rode all that summer’s night, 

And part of the next morning, O! 

At length he spy’d his own wedded wife; 
She was cold, wet, and weary, O! 

~ did you leave your houses and land, 
Or why did you leave your money, O! 

Or — did you leave your good wedded Lord, 
To follow the Gypsie Laddie, O?” 

“O! what care I for houses and land, 

Or what care I for money, O! 

So as I have brew’d so will I [ha’ drank]; 
So fare you well, my honey, O!” 

There was seven Gypsies in a gang, 

And they was brisk and bonny, O! 

And they’re to be hanged all in a row, 

For the Earl of Castle’s [Cassillis Lady, O!] 


And we were fifteen well-made men, 
Although we werena bonny; 
And we were all put down for ane, 
A fair young wanton Lady. 
R. T. G. 


LICE MEYNELL AND A LIMERICK. 
—There is a limerick attributed to Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox but (I am told) dis- 
claimed by him: 
There was a young man who said, ‘ Damn! ’ 
At last I’ve found out that I am— 
A creature that moves 
In determinate grooves, 
In fact not a bus but a tram. 
I am not attributing it to Alice Meynell 
(although I think that it was in her drawing- 
room that I heard a reply to it, ending: ‘‘I 
am not a tram but a bus ”’; can anyone supply 
the text of this?) But I do suggest that she 
had it in mind when she wrote, of ‘ The Laws 
of Verse’: 
Dear laws, be wings to me ! 
The feather merely floats. O be it heard 
Through weight of life—the skylark’s gravity— 
That I am not a feather, but a bird. 
The alteration in the metre would be required 
by her delicate ear. 
Fanny PRIce. 
[But this limerick is in ‘The Week-End Book,’ 


p. 218, ascribed to Maurice Hare, in a slightly 
different text : 
There was a young man who said “ Damn! 
It — to me now that I am 
ust a being that moves 
In predestinate grooves— 
Not a bus, not a bus, but a tram.” 
Ep.] 





—__.. 


Readers’ Queries. 


—., 


ODFREY GOODMAN.—I am _ collecting 
information about the life of Godfrey 
Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester 1583-1656. I 
am indebted to ‘-N. and Q.’ for several inter- 
esting facts about him, but there are two difi- 
culties which have hitherto baffled me. 

(1) Does any portrait of the Bishop exist? 

Tighe and Daur in their ‘Annals of Windsor’ 
(1858) vol. ii, p. 329, say ‘19 Nov. (1666) 
pd. Mr. Hartover for part of the Bishop's 
picture and frame £3. This refers to the por- 
trait of Dr. Goodman the Bishop of Gloucester 
for the town hall.’’ Perhaps this portrait was 
never finished, It is not at Windsor to-day, 
nor can the Town Clerk, who has kindly 
searched the records, find any reference to it. 
There is a portrait of an unknown prelate at 
the palace at Gloucester. But this, like many 
other things, is inaccessible until after the 
war. : 
(2) Who was Bishop Goodman’s step- 
father? This is a very pertinent question, as 
the Bishop’s father, Godfrey Goodman, 
apparently died when young Godfrey was 
only 3 years old (see Newcome, ‘ Memoir of 
Gabriel and Godfrey Goodman,’ Ruthin. 
1825). According to Newcome, Goodman’s 
mother, who was Jane Croxton, heiress of 
Merllyn near Ruthin, promptly married 
Simon Thelwall of Plas y Ward, near Ruthin, 
Neither Dunn (ed, S. R. Meyrick) nor the 
‘ History of Powys Fadog ’ mention this mar- 
riage. I have a photograph of the portrait 
of Godfrey Goodman the Elder, now in the 
National Museum at Cardiff, which bears 
the date 1600. The Assistant Keeper assures 
me that this date could not have been painted 
in later, and that the portrait is correctly 
dated 1600. On this assumption Godfrey 
Goodman the Elder was alive in 1600. The 
difficulty about his “widow’s marriage to 
Simon Thelwell is that there were several 
Simons alive at the same time (space forbids 
detail), and also that an unpublished letter 
of the Bishop to William Salisbury of Rag 
refers to “ my ffather Edward Thelwall” (4 
Mar. 1652), Goodman’s mother died in oF 
about 1638, when she was about 80, Edward 
Thelwall was Lord Herbert’s tutor. He died 
in 1610. 

The wills of Godfrey Goodman the Elder 
and Edward Thelwall, which will not b 
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accessible until after the war, might help. As 
Edward Thelwall’s third wife, the famous 
Catherine of Berain died in 1591, there was 
still time for him to marry Mrs. Godfrey 
Goodman, even if Godfrey was still alive in 
1600, when his portrait was painted. 


GEOFFREY SODEN. 
Searly Vicarage, Barnetby,; Lincolnshire. 


eee SINGS BOTANY.—Lines 138 to 
140 of ‘The Englishman in Italy’ at 
first read : 

Or strip from the sorbs 


A treasure, so rosy and wondrous 
Of hairy gold orbs. 


They were altered to read: 

Or strip from the sorbs 

A treasure, or, rosy and wondrous, 

Those hairy gold orbs! 
on which someone has commented: ‘“‘ The 
‘gold orbs’ were first the berries of the ser- 
vice-tree; one doesn’t know what they are 
now!” 

They could never have been the fruit of 
sorbus, which are hard, smooth, pear-shaped 
and shading from dark-green to claret-colour 
in hue. Browning had confused another 
fruit with sorbus and later recognised his 
mistake. 

Anyone familiar with Italy should be able 
tosay ‘‘ what they are now.’’ My guess would 
be the strawberry tree, Arbutus wnedo, which 
I believe is common in Italy. Its fruit, per- 
fectly spherical, brilliant orange deepening 
to red, soft and hairy and pleasantly edible, 
fits the description admirably, The fruit is 
also carried prominently in contrast with the 
reticence of sorbus. The common association 
of sorbus and arbutus in Canberra gardens 
seem to give plausibility to the suggestion. 

& FF. . 

Canberra. 


SWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ (See 
elxxxiy, 320).— 

22. Mrs. Grainger, wife of the author of 
‘The Sugar Cane.’ This lady is mentioned 
anonymously in the Life (ii, 455). She sur- 
vived her husband, who died in 1767 and 
lived to read Percy’s vindication of his 
character and her own in 1774 (ii, 534-35). 
Is the date of her death known? 

23. Col, Edward Gwyn. This officer mar- 
tied Mary Horneck, Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Jessamy 
Bride,” in 1771 (Life i, 44, n. 1). A former 
contributor to ‘N. and Q.’ 3S. v, 521, told 








us that Mrs. Gwyn died in 1840, aged 90. I 
do not know when Col. Gwyn died. 

24, Dr. Hallifax. Was the Dr. Hallifax 
who gave Baretti a good character at his trial 
in 1769 (Life, ii, 97, n. 1) Dr. Samuel Halli- 
fax, the future Bishop of Gloucester and St. 
Asaph? He was LL.D. and Professor of . 
Arabic at Cambridge at the time. I have 
no other candidate. 

L. F. Powett. 
(To be continued). 


ILLARS IN COURTYARDS.—R. D. 
Blackmore in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ ch. lxvi, 
makes Ramsack the furrier with whom John 
Ridd lodged in London, say of Lorna ‘‘ She 
comes not of the sandy Scotch race, with high 
cheek-bones, and raw shoulder-blades, who 
set up pillars in their courtyards.”’ 
To what do the words in italics (mine) 
refer, 
J. B. Wurrmore. 


EATS, HESIOD AND LEIGH HUNT.— 
In his Preface of 1853 Arnold writes: 
‘* For the Muses, as Hesiod says, were born 
that they might be ‘ a forgetfulness of evils, 
and a truce from cares’.’’ Was Keats also 
quoting from Hesiod when he wrote, in ‘ Sleep 
and Poetry’: 
the great end 
Of poesy, that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the 
thoughts of man? 
If so, is it known how he came by his know- 
ledge of Hesiod? Through Leigh Hunt, in 
whose house he was writing the poem? I 
should be satisfied that it was so, if I found 
Leigh Hunt quoting this from’ Hesiod even 
at a later date. It isn’t in his essay, ‘‘ What 
is poetry?’’- (‘Fancy and Imagination,’ 
1844). 


K. J. 


QIR DAVID MURRAY.— 

(i) Did Sir David Murray, of Stobo, 
Peeblesshire, who lost his lands because he 
espoused the cause of Prince Charlie, marry, 
and, if so, whom, where, and the date? 

(ii) Had he any children? Chambers in his 
History of Peeblesshire says he had. Can 
anyone tell me where I can verify this infor- 
mation? There was a James Murray who 
lived at Falabank, Midlothian, who is said to 
have been a. descendant. Can any reader 
confirm this? He was a ‘‘canna’’ man and 
could have got back the lands if he had fought - 
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for them, but ? I believe he had a daugh- 
ter Marrion, who died 1827 and is buried at 
Garvald, East Lothian as noted on a stone 
I have seen. M.M. had a daughter born 2 
Feb. 1826 at the Darned House, on the hills 
near Garvald. | 

(iii) Where and when did Sir David die and 
where is he buried? I believe he went to 
France and hobnobbed with Prince Charlie 
in Paris. 

Henry B. Amos. 


ENRY PHILLIPS, THE BOTANIST, 
AUTHOR OF ‘SYLVA FLORIFERA.’ 
—Can any reader say where and when he was 
born? His death occurred at Brighton on 8 
March 1840, aged 61, so that his birth would 
be in 1778 or 1779. It is said to have been in 
Sussex. Similarly the date and place of his 
marriage to Elizabeth Willmer. In 1823 he 
dedicates the above book to her, stating that 
they had been married about 25 years. The 
‘D.N.B.’ is very vague about his parents. He 
was son of William Phillips of Henfield 
Academy and Sarah (Batchelour). 


Bryan I’ Anson. 


EANDERTHAL MAN (HOMO 

NEANDERTHALENSIS). — In_ what 
caves or other deposits have been discovered 
fossil remains of this species of Homo (also 
known as Mousterian Man) in this country, 
besides Kent’s Cavern in Devonshire? 


Wittiam Harcourt-Baru. 


-RABBIT (LEPUS CUNICULUS) IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES.—When was _ this 
species introduced in a wild state by human 
agency into Great Britain and _ Ireland 
respectively, and has it now extended the area 
of its distribution to the extreme north of 
Scotland? Secondly: Is it known definitely 
by paleontologists (among whom has been a 
conflict of opinion), whether it was absolutely 
feral in this country during the Pleistocene 
Period by immigration from the Mediter- 
ranean region, south of the Alps and Py- 
renees? Although its fossil remains have 
been found mixed up with those of the mam- 
moth and other mammals which are known 
definitely to have occurred here during the 
great Ice Age, it is suggested by some, that 
being a burrowing animal has resulted in 
relics of the rabbit owing their appearance to 
this circumstance and that the evidence 
accordingly to its being contemporaneous with 
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the Pleistocene fauna is not sufficient for jt 
to be included with the latter. What is the 
latest opinion on this geological enigma? 


Wittram Harcourr-Batn. 


OLY ROMAN EMPIRE.— 
1. What is the best book in the English 

language on this historical phenomenon? 

2. Of what chattels comprising insignia and 
regalia did those appertaining to this famous 
empire consist and where are their present 
whereabouts? On the dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806 it will be remembered 
that the last German Emperor of the House 
of Habsburg-Lorraine on renouncing that 
title and assuming that of the Emperor of 
Austria, transferred all the above chattels 
from Frankfurt-on-Main (where they had 
hitherto been kept) to Vienna. On the 
reunion of German Austria to the Reich by 
Hitler he thereupon transferred them to 
Berlin where they have presumably been pre- 
served in some museum. 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Baru. 


RIMATE OF GERMANY.—The Arch- 

bishops of Salzburg in German Austria 

have held this title for a number of centuries. 
When was it first instituted ? 


Witr1am Harcovurt-Bata. 


AND AMERICA 
READER.’—About forty years ago 
when I was taught modern languages in Ger- 
many on rather advanced methods, we had a 
book entitled as above, of which we were more 
fond than boys usually are of their set-books. 
Can anyone remind me of the name of the 
publishers ? 
FE. R. 


IG BEN.—Hazlitt, ‘in his 

says of Cobbett : 

He is bullying and cowardly; a Big Ben in 
politics, who will fall upon others and crush them 
by his weight, but is not prepared for. resistance, 
and is soon staggered by a few smalt blows. 

Was Big Ben a pugilist?—and does the 
clock at Westminster (which dates only from 
1840) take its name from him? 


‘Table Talk,’ 


H. W. 
[Mr. P. P. Howe, in his notes to the essay, refers 
us to Moore’s ‘ Epistle from Torn Crib to Big 
Ben,’ and a footnote of Moore’s says that Big Ben 
was “A nickname given, at this time,” to the 
Pr—ce R—g-—t.” Moore's . sub-title “ con- 
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cerning some foul play in a late transaction ” is 
“Written soon after Bonaparte’s transporta- 
tion to St. Helena.’ The poem is a _ political 
parable. But how did the Prince Regent come by 
this nickname ? “ Big Ben” at Westminster is 
named after Sir Benjamin Hall, First Commissioner 


of Works when the clock was erected. (Enc. Brit. 
s.¥., Westminster).—Ep.] 
ANITY FAIR, 11 Dec. 1875.—In this 


issue R. L. Stevenson had what he calls 
‘rather an amusing paragraph or two’’ on 
Browning’s ‘Inn Album.’ He says: ‘‘ I have 
slated R. B. pretty handsomely.”’ Sir Sidney 
Colvin says: ‘‘ The matter of the poem is 
praised; the ‘slating’ is only for the form 
and metres.”’ 

Thanks to the arch-enemy of sweetness and 
light, it is all but impossible for-me to put 
my own hands on Vanity Fair. Can some 
more fortunate reader send me a transcript? 
The ‘‘ paragraphs ’’ may be unsigned. They 
may be a full-length review. Either way, 
they don’t appear in the Vailima Edition. 

Ep. 


ROLLOPE.—‘ Can You Forgive Her,’ 

Part 1, chap. xxiii. When Alice makes 

a miss at billiards it is marked up, which 

seems strange. Used they in those days to 
mark up misses ? 

In same novel, part 1, chap. xxiv, Trollope 
writes: ‘‘ He was not without his peacock on 
the wall, his skeleton in the cupboard, his 
thorn in the flesh.’’ What is the source and 
significance of ‘‘ peacock on the wall ’’? « 

Part 1, chap. xxx: ‘‘ No man dares to dine 
at his club on a Christrhas Day.’? Why not? 

In ‘ The Prime Minister,’ vol. iii, chap. i, 
he writes: ‘‘ We all know what happens to 
stagnant waters.’’ What is it? 

H. A. 


ICTORIA STATION, LONDON.—When 

did it get its name? In Trollope’s novel, 

‘Can You Forgive Her,’ part 2, chap. viii, it 
is called Pimlico Station (circa 1860-61). 
wm, A. 


IRTHPLACE OF MICHAEL DRAY- 

TON, POET.—What is the authority for 

the statement of A: H. Bullen in the ‘ D.N:B.’ 

that Michael Drayton was born at Hartshill, 

hear Atherstone, Warwickshire, in . 1563? 

There is no mention of a baptismal register, 
nor of his parentage. 

P. D. M. 





Replies. 


COSTUME IN *‘ HAMLET,’ 
(clxxxiv. 241, 329, 374; clxxxv. 323.) 


Your correspondent, Miss M. H. Donps, 

at the last reference, quotes from Fanny 
Kemble’s ‘ Records of a Girlhood’ to the 
effect that ‘‘ when she acted Juliet for the 
first time at Covent Garden in 1829, to pro- 
duce Shakespeare’s plays in mediaeval cos- 
tume was a new, highbrow experiment, a fad 
of the intellectuals, and her mother insisted 
that on her first appearance she must not run 
the risk of defying tradition.” 

In doing so she has projected herself into a 
now forgotten quarrel in the Kemble family, 
which it may be of interest to recall. 

Although it is generally speaking true, as 
Miss Dopps says in a later paragraph, that 
‘* Phelps and Charles Kean managed to alter 
the tradition of playing Shakespeare in con- 
temporary costume, and established another 
that the actors should wear the costume of 
the period in which the play. is supposed to 
take place,”’ the actual innovator, the ‘ high- 
brow, intellectual faddist,’’ was Fanny Kem- 
ble’s own father, Charles Kemble. For the 
production of ‘King John’ at Covent Gar- 
den in 1823, Charles Kemble called in the aid 
of J. R. Planché, the comic writer, after- 
wards a Herald, an archaeologist, and a noted 
writer on costume, to supervise the historical 
accuracy of the production. 

In this his wife, his daughter, and his 
sister, Mrs. Siddons (who said that “ it was 
sufficient for the dresses to be conventional ’’) 
disagreed with him. The head of the family, 
his brother, ‘‘ Glorious John,’’ vacillated. On 
an earlier occasion, when urged to make con- 
cessions to Roman historical costume, he had 
exclaimed in horror, ‘‘ Why, if I did, Sir, 
they would call me an antiquary’’; yet he 
played King John in this production, and 
wore one of the flat-topped chapeaux de fer 
of the twelfth century, which the company 
had irreverently stigmatised as ‘‘ stewpans.”’ 
The public approved the innovation ; the rise 
of the curtain on the first historical tableau 
was greeted with a roar of approbation, and 
tie production was financially successful. 

However, Charles Kemble’s wife was still 
unconvinced six years later. 

The whole episode is treated amusingly and 
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at length by Planché in his ‘ Recollections 
and Reflections,’ vol. i, pp. 52-60 (Tinsley, 
1872) as follows: 


In 1823 a casual conversation with Mr., Kemble 
respecting the play of ‘ King John,’ which he was 
about to revive for Young, who had returned to 
Covent Garden, led to a step, the consequences of 
which have been of immense importance to the 
English stage—and not less valuable because, as in 
all other great changes, excess and abuse have 
occasionally entailed misfortune and merited repro- 
bation. I complained to Mr. Kemble that a thou- 
sand pounds were frequently lavished on a Christ- 
mas pantomime or an Easter spectacle, while the 
plays of Shakespeare were put upon the stage with 
make-shift scenery, and at the best a new dress or 
two for the principal characters. That although 
his brother John, whose classical mind revolted from 
the barbarisms which even a Garrick had tolerated, 
had abolished the bag wig of Brutus and the gold- 
laced suit of Macbeth, the alterations made in the 
costumes of the plays founded upon English history 
in particular, while they rendered them more pic- 
turesque, added but little to their propriety; the 
whole series, King Lear included, being dressed in 
habits of the Elizabethan era, the third reign after 
its termination with Henry VIII, and strictly speak- 
ing, very inaccurately representing the costume even 
of that period. . . It was not requisite to be an 
antiquary to see the absurdity of the soldiers before 
Angiers, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
being clothed precisely the same as those fighting 
at Bosworth at the end of the fifteenth. If one 
style of dress was right, the other must be wrong. 

r. Kemble admitted the fact, and perceived the 
pecuniary advantage that might result from the 
experiment. It was decided that I should make the 
necessary researches, design the dresses, and super- 
intend the production of ‘ King John,’ gratuitously, 
I beg leave to say; solely and purely. for that love 
of the stage, which has ever induced me to sacrifice 
all personal considerations to what I sincerely 
believed would tend to elevate as well as adorn it. 
Fortunately I obtained, through a mutual friend, an 
introduction to Doctor, after Sir Samuel Meyrick. 
. . . He entered most warmly and kindly into my 
views, pointed out to me the best authorities, and 
gave me a letter of introduction to Mr. Francis 
Douce, the eminent antiquary, from whom also I 
met with the most cordial reception. 

This gentleman had assisted Mr. John Kemble 
when he introduced several alterations in the cos- 
tume ‘of Shakespeare’s plays, particularly those 
founded on Roman history; for which latter, how- 
ever, he drew his materials from the columns and 
arches of the emperors, and not from contemporan- 
eous republican authorities. When urged to do so, 
and to “ reform it altogether,” he exclaimed to Mr. 
Douce, in a tone almost of horror, “* Why, if I did 
sir, they would call me an antiquary.” “ And this 
to me, sir!” said the dear old man, when he told 
me of this circumstance, “to me, who flattered 
myself I was an antiquary” ... In the theatre, 
however, my innovations were regarded with dis- 
trust and jealousy. Mr. Fawcett, the stage-mana- 
ger, considered his dignity offended by the produc- 
tion of the play being placed under my direction. 
He did not speak to me, except when obliged by 
business, for, I think, nearly three years; but I 





lived it down, and remained very good friends with 
that excellent actor to the da of his death. Mr, 
Farley—dear old Charles Farley—also took huff, 
He was the recognised paver and director of 
spectacle, and dreaded “ the dimming of his shining 
star.” The expenditure of a few hundred pounds 
on any drama, except an Easter piece or a Christmas 
a, was not to be tolerated. “ Besides,” 
 piteously exclaimed, “if Shakespeare is to be 
produced with such splendour and attention to 
costume, what am I to do for the holidays?” He 
was not quite so openly rude to me as Fawcett, but 
he didn’t like me a bit the better then, though he 
also came round in the end, and was one of the 
warmest admirers of my Easter pieces. Never shall 
I forget the dismay of some of the performers when 
they looked upon the flat-topped chapeaux de fer 
(fer blanc, I confess) of the twelfth century, which 
they irreverently stigmatised as stewpans! Nothing 
but the fact that the classical features of a Kemble 
were to be surmounted by a precisely similar 
abomination would, I think, have induced one of 
the rebellious barons to have appeared in it. They 
had no. faith in me, and sulkily assumed their new 
and strange habiliments, in the full belief that they 
should be roared at by the audience. They were 
roared at; but in a much more agreeable way than 
they had contemplated. When the curtain rose, and 
discovered King John dressed as his effigy appears 
in Worcester Cathedral, surrounded by his barons 
sheathed in mail, with cylindrical helmets and cor- 
rect armorial shields, and his courtiers in the long 
tunics and mantles of the thirteenth century, there 
was a roar of approbation, accompanied by four 
distinct rounds of applause, so general and so 
hearty, that the actors were astonished, and I felt 
amply rewarded for all the trouble, anxiety, and 
annoyance I had experienced during my labours. 
Receipts of from £400 to £600 nightly soon reim- 
bursed the management for the expenses of 
production, and a complete reformation of dramatic 
costume became from that moment inevitable upon 
the English stage. 
° St. Vincent TROvUBRIDGE. 


“'QACRED ”’ FOR “SECRET” (clxxxv. 
” 197, 261, 315, 356).—How confused we 
are getting over the simple question of the 
name of the Derby winner of 1904, as rendered 

(a) In the General Stud Book ; 

(b) In Tattersall’s Ring. 

May I recapitulate. 

(i) At the second reference, Mr. L. G. H. 
Horton-SmitH quotes St. James’s Gazette of 
2 June 1904: ‘‘ Scarcely_a prophet had fore- 
seen that Sandyman would bear the English 
colours to victory in front of the much adver- 
tised Gouvernant. I give the name of the 
winner as it was rendered by those experts, 
the bookmakers, who always have their own 
names for horses. Perhaps St. Amant looks 
better in print.’ 

To me that passage means: St. Amant won 
the Derby, but the bookies, being unable to 
pronounce French, called him Sandyman. 
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(ii) Mr. Horron-Smitu reads the passage 
differently, for (also at second reference) he 
categorically writes: ‘‘ St. Amant, the book- 
makers’ name for Sandyman, the Derby 
winner of 1 June 1904.”’ 

(iti) At the third reference, I ventured to 
correct Mr. Horton-Smitu; the name of the 
Derby winner of any year being a matter of 
easily ascertainable fact. 

(iv) In the current issue, as I write (p. 
356) Mr. Maurice W. BrockweEtt adverts to 
the matter, but starts his interesting note 
with the words: ‘‘Mr. L. G. H. Horron- 
SmitH .. . points out that Sandy Man was 
the fanciful pronunciation by bookmakers at 
Epsom on Derby Day, 1904, of St. Amant.” 

These are to me somewhat astonishing 
words to find in ‘N. and Q.’, for this was 
precisely what Mr. Horron-Smirn did not 
point out, as recently as 23 Oct. 1943 Had 
he done so, there would have been no need for 
my correction at p. 325. Therefore. . . 

(v) I venture to correct Mr. Maurice W. 
BrocKWEtt also. 

Sr, Vincent TROuBRIDGE. 


ARROW - SCOOPS AND MARROW - 
SPOONS (clxxxv. 321, 357).—Some of 
the engaging forms that the spoon, and in 
particular its shaft, has taken, due to folke’ 
fondness for it, may often suggest attempts at 
extending its functions beyond that of a ladle, 
adish-to-mouth conveyor, a mixer, and a 
stirrer. The ‘‘ slipped in the stalk ’’ spoon, 
for instance—the Puritan spoon as it is 
called, though it dates from c, 1500—is a case 
in point, though what extra duty it could 
fulfil is not apparent. That there may have 
been spoons with added capabilities cannot be 
proved or disproved, since examples, if such 
there were, went to the melting-pot long ago: 
At the moment, I can call to mind but one, 
and that one dug up in a London street: a 
spoon with its top a two-pronged fork, the 
use of which can only be guessed at. 
The*marrow-scoop of which Mr. N. M. 
Penzer writes, with its larger and smaller 
grooves, may well be nothing but such a thing 
as one of a pastrycook’s set of gadgets. The 
marrow-spoon I fail to picture. Whatever its 
form, I doubt its use as a marrow-extractor 
(1) because this would have involved, if not 
the clearance of the shaft by licking at table, 
tt any rate making the diner use the bowl as 
handle, and (2) because I doubt whether there 
Wer was a market for marrow-spoons, since 








serving the bones themselves was not the rule 
but the exception. : 

Speaking broadly, it was the well-to-do who 
avoided the serving of the bones, having the 
marrow extracted in the kitchen, by means 
best known to their cooks; the less affluent 
served the bones, usually sawn to a length and 
the ends blocked with paste, to be eaten with 
toasted bread ; the poor rarely bothered about 
using the marrow until early in the nine- 
teenth century, when their new-found benefac- 
tors instructed them in its virtue as a consti- 
tuent of stock (cf. ‘ Finchley Manuals of In- 
dustry,’ No. 1, 1851) and persuaded some few 
among them to boil the bones separately and 
get out the marrow, in which connection I 
may say that I talked to-day with a working- 
class woman who remembered her mother 
(born 1855) coaxing her large family to eat 
the marrow. (‘‘ How did you get it out?’ I 
asked. ‘‘ Oh, mother smashed the bones, and 
we got it out with a spoon, and sometimes a 
hairpin ”’ !) 

In proof of a long history of the serving at 
table of marrow extracted beforehand in the 
kitchen, I would quote first from that erudite 
acquaintance of Sir Francis Drake and Eliza- 
beth’s Essex, Dr. Thomas Moffett (1553-1604 ; 
‘ Health’s Improvement,’ 1746, p. 197): 

Marrow is the finest Part, or, as it were, the 
Sweat of Fat, secretly conveyed into Bones; sweet, 
unctuous, and pleasant of Taste, nourishing them 
whose Bodies be dry, and Stomachs able to digest 
it. It is sodden usually with Capons, Cockrels and 
Hens, in a nourishing white Broth, and also dainty 
Pies be made thereof ; but I have known many Men 
to have surfeited of them, and therefore I dare not 
generally allow of Marrow. 

Going on to 1733, year of the fourth edition 
of ‘The Cook’s and Confectioner’s Diction- 
ary’ (London, C. Rivington), I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that John Nott, ‘‘ late Cook 
to his Grace the Duke of Bolton,’’ contem- 
plates no marrow dish in which the diner 
needed a spoon or scoop to extract the marrow. 
The headings to his marrow ‘“ Receipts” 
make that clear: ‘“To make Marrow-pasties ”’ 
(two recipes), ‘‘ To make Marrow Pyes,”’ ‘‘ To 
make Marrow Puddings,’’ ‘‘ To make a Mar- 
row Tart ’’ (two recipes), ‘‘ To make a Rosa 
Solis of Marrow.’’ To make mouths water, 
I would reproduce the last recipe : 

Take Marrow, and first cut it into small square 
Pieces, then mince it small with an equal Quantity 
of Pippins, and the Yolks of hard boil’d Eggs half 
that Quantity ; then mince the Rind of half a Lemon 


very small, and a little Cordicitron; add to this a 
little Cream or Milk, some Sugar, Nutmeg, and 
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Salt. Mix all these well together, and of it make 
Petty-Patties, or Tarts, as you please. 

In proof of a history of the serving of sawn 
marrow bones, boiled, for a class which would 
not be likely to demand special marrow- 
extractors, I would refer to Mrs, Rundell’s 
‘ Domestic Cookery ’ of 1819 and ‘ The Cook’s 
Oracle’ of 1821, remarking that these works 
merely echo a tradition, as does, for another 
class, the work’ of 1733 quoted above. 

Even supposing, which we do not seem 
entitled to do, that the gourmets were content, 
ence in a blue moon, to face stark marrow 
bones and toast, hosts are hardly likely to 
have thought it a point of good housekeeping 
to have marrow-scoops or spoons at call for 
such occasions. What is more, we know it to 
have been the custom, up to a time perhaps 
later than the end of the fifteenth century, 
for guests to bring their own forks and spoons 
(these sometimes folding ones) with them, and 
they would not have asked themselves, ‘‘ Now 
I wonder whether they’ll be having marrow 
bones’’ and have brought along marrow- 
spoons on the offchance. 

All this relates simply to our own country. 
France may have another story to tell, for the 
days after Cardinal Richelieu (1585-1642) set 
the fashion of having the ends of table knives 
rounded, following the sight of one lewd guest 
using a table knife (then pointed) as a tooth- 
pick. 

FrEpERIC Connetr WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


LAMB AND DANTE (clxxxv. 317, 348).— 

In his ‘ Thomas Barnes of The Times,’ 
Mr, Derek Hudson quotes from Talfourd’s 
‘ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb’: 


I well remember him [Barnes] late one evening 
in the year 1816, when only two or three friends 
remained with Lamb and his sister, long after ‘‘ we 
had heard the chimes at midnight,” holding inveter- 
ate but delighted controversy with Lamb, respecting 
the tragic power of Dante as compared with that of 
Shakespeare. Dante was scarcely known to Lamb, 
for he was unable to read the original, and Cary’s 
noble translation was not then known to him; and 
Barnes aspired to the glory of affording him a 
glimpse of a kindred greatness in the mighty Italian 
with that which he had. conceived incapable of 
human rivalry. The face of the advocate of Dante, 
heavy when in repose, grew bright. with earnest 
admiration as he quoted images, sentiments, dia- 
logues, against Lamb, who had taken his own 
immortal stand on Lear [in his Reflector article on 
the tragedies of Shakespeare considered with refer- 
ence to their fitness for stage representation], and 
who urged the supremacy of the child-changed 
father against all possible Ugolinos in the world. 








This suggests a very full discussion, and it 
is easy to believe that Lamb’s untraced quota. 
tion from Dante was a reminiscence of Thomas 
Barnes’s viva voce translation. 


PsyYcHOLoGIst, 


LEXANDER BALLOCH GROSART 
(clxxii. 83, 123).—In reply to two queries 
about (1) a good criticism of Grosart’s edi- 
torial work ; (2) anyone of his editions accoun- 
ted standard, Mr. JaccarpD paid a handsome 
tribute to the value of his many reprints, and 
I need not labour that point. Swinburne 
wrote of him ‘‘ More of a bookworm and 
enthusiast than a critic. But his goodwill 
and ardour are (as Ruskin would say) very 
precious to me.’’ There is a severe criticism 
by Nowell Smith in the introduction to Gre 
ville’s life of Sidney, and I fear the Times’ 
description, ‘‘ that indefatigable blunderer,” 
has more of truth than courtesy. In reading 
his edition of Sir John Davies’s poems I have 
come upon many errors, misprints and blun- 
ders. I will mention only two. In 
‘Orchestra’ st. 85, ‘‘ When Phoebus did 
awake, And when at night he did his coach 
forsake,’’ i.e., at sunrise and sunset, Grosart 
adds a note, ‘Qu. couch?’’ Quite often the 
sun’s chariot is called his coach, and why he 
shculd forsake his couch at bed-time I cannot 
conceive. Again in the epigram ‘On To 
bacco,’ we -read, ‘‘ Nepenthe, Heaven's 
drinke, most gladnesse brings,’’ and the note 
records ‘‘ Hekens’’ of the first edition; and 
Dyce’s obvious correction ‘‘ Helen’s,’’ which 
‘“is admissible, but ‘ Heaven’s’ is what 
Davies himself printed.’’ Certainly admiss- 
ible, for Nepenthe was Helen’s own nostrum. 
Later, in a first draught of the epigram, the 
line is given ‘‘ Nepen, ye Hellen’s drink, 
which gladnes_ brings,’’ with the note 
“Greeks,” i.e., Hellenes; and a postscript 
adds that ‘“‘ Hellens’’ here disposes of Dyce’s 
‘‘ Helen’s.’”” Not to see ‘‘nepenthe” im 
‘““nepen y®,”’ for the comma must be Gro 
sart’s, shows extraordinary obtuseness, and 
‘ Hellene”’ for a Greek is surely no Eliza- 

bethan form. 

HIpeErNIcvs. 


CHILLES AND THE TORTOISE 
(clxxxv. 213, 322).—Is it not rather 
quixotic to quarrel with the ordinary rule 
for expressing a recurring decimal as a vulgar 
fraction? It can be quite easily proved. The 
phrase ‘‘sum to infinity’? expresses the 
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mathematical notion of a limiting value 
beyond which the sum of a convergent series 
can never go, no matter how many terms are 
taken. Mathematicians have found much 
trouble in stating this notion as abstractly as 
the subject requires, but they seem now to 
have satisfied themselves. The matter is 
discussed as clearly as the nature of the sub- 
ject allows in Whitehead’s ‘ Introduction to 
Mathematics’ (Home University Library). 
A recurring decimal is a convergent geo- 
metrical progression, and can therefore be 
summed to infinity. 

If Achilles gives the tortoise 100 yards 
start, and runs ten times as fast, the latter’s 
lead is given by the figure 111.11111.... ad 
infinitum, and the fallacy consists in assum- 
ing that this is infinite, whereas it is 11119; 
when Achilles has run so many yards he is 
level with the tortoise, and then passes it. 


GG. B, 


ILLIAM COWPER AND JOHN JOHN- 
SON (clxxxiii. 110, 351).—Mrs. Cath- 
arine Bodham Johnson (née. Donne), 
a letter dated 24 Sept. 1942, said: 
relics of Cowper . . . books and pictures. . . 
will be sold at Sothebys.’’ 





in | 
“c My | 


brother of Cowper’s mother). Catharine 
Johnson died when John was nine months 
old, at the age of 29, having married Mr. 
Johnson, ‘a well-to-do old gentleman, twice 
married before, instead of the poor young one 
of her heart, her cousin, Tom Donne.’ John 
was the only son by any of the wives and much 
indulged by his father. He was sent early to 
the Holt Grammar School (one of Sir Thos. 
Gresham’s Foundations) afterwards placed 
with a Rev. Reeve, of Bungay, and finally, 
previous to going to Caius College, Cambridge, 
read with a clergyman named Buck, near 
Saffron Walden, where he constructed his 
poem ‘ Audley End’ and thence and there- 
with visited Cowper in 1789.”’ 

The remaining data in Mrs. Johnson’s let- 
ter quoted above are substantially the same as 
those given at clxxxiii. 351. The Rev. 
John Johnson, LL.D., born 15 Nov. 1769, died 
29 Sept. 1833. Cf. ‘ D.N.B.’ xxx 19-20. 

The sketch of John Johnson (1769-1833) in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ does not do justice to him. 
He is entitled to a larger place in the annals 
of English biography, in view of his many 
activities as a clergyman, an author, editor, 


| publisher and philanthropist, for he was cer- 


In a subsequent | 


letter, also from Norwich, Mrs. Johnson very | 


kindly supplied the facts following: 


“When Abbott painted the portrait of | 


Cowper, the painting was put on hinges and 


opened out of the outer frame like a cupboard, | 


disclosing behind it the pedigree of the poet, 
including those of Donne and Johnson, 
granted by the Heralds’ College, in 1792. This 
does not go beyond ‘‘ Johnny’s’’’ father, John 
Johnson, who married Cowper’s first cousin, 
Catharine Donne, as his second or third wife. 
I have only been able to find that John John- 
son’s father, William Johnson, came from 
Holt and married Ann Crofts, but I have not 
found the date of his birth. There are such 
a number of Johnsons in the neighbourhood 
of North Norfolk, and many in Holt Church- 
yard that I have not asked to see the Registers, 
having been, I am afraid, more interested in 
the Cowpers and Donnes than in the Johnsons 
when I was young. John and Catharine 
Johnson were brought up by a step-sister 
(Mrs. Heath) but one hears of the Donne 
telations at Catfield Rectory, but never of 
the Johnsons . . . John Johnson was born 


at Ludham, in Norfolk, 15 Nov. 1769. His 
ova Catharine, was the daughter of Roger 
mne, 


Rector of Catfield, Norfolk (the 








tainly a philanthropist in his very generous 
treatment of his kinsman, the poet Cowper. 


E. F. M. 
“() DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MAT- 
TER BE?” (clxxxv. 269, 288).— 


| REvIEWER, in his interesting note, omits 


| to 








mention that ‘““O Dear, What Can 
the Matter Be?” is given in the fifth 
volume of: ‘The Scots Musical Museum,’ 
a well-known collection of Scottish Songs and 
Melodies published by Burns’s friend James 
Johnson. William Stenhouse says that 
Johnson took the song from “ a single sheet 
published by Messrs. Stewart and Co., music- 
sellers, South Bridge, Edinburgh,’’ and that 
it ‘‘ appears to be an Anglo-Scottish produc- 
tion, not many years anterior to the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Museum ’ (illustrations, p. 434). 
Though the lyric is generally assigned to the 
last decade of the eighteenth century it cer- 
tainly belongs to an earlier period. It has 
a place in the Mansfield MS., a quarto col- 
lection of songs and poems which, as Robert 
Chambers says, was ‘‘ made during the decade 
of 1770-80, by a lady residing at Edinburgh,”’ 
(‘ The Scottish Songs’ vol. ii, p. 659). This 
valuable manuscript collection was lent me 
by the late Mr. E. A. Hornel, the famous 
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painter, who had acquired it on the death of 
Mr. William Macmath, Professor Child’s in- 
defatigable helper in the compilation of ‘ The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads.’ I 
examined the crowded pages of the quarto 
with care, and gave the results of my study 
in a paper which was published in a volume 
of the Transactions of the Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway Antiquarian Society, and also in 
pamphlet form, Perhaps a copy of the Mans- 
field version of ‘‘O Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be?’’ may have some interest for 
your readers : 

O what can the matter be 

And what can the matter be, 

O what can the matter be, 

Johnny Clydes lang at the fair. 


He’ll buy me a twopenny whistle, 

He’ll buy me a threepenny fair ; 

He’ll buy me a Bunch o’ Blue Ribbon, 
To tye up my Bonny Brown Hair. 


O saw ye him coming, 
And saw ye him coming, 
O saw ye him coming, ; 
Hame frae the Newcastle fair. 
Newcastle is not mentioned in any other 
version known to me. 
FRANK MILLER. 
Annan. 


Ne JOHN KAYE (clxxxv. 291).—Two Sir 

John Kayes of Woodsome occur in the 
period 1658-1692. The elder, b. 1616, was 
created a Baronet’ on 4 Feb. 1641-2 and died 
in 1662. The younger, his son, b. 1641, was 
M.P. for Yorkshire 1685-98 and 1701 till his 
death in 1706. These facts are taken from 
G.E.C., ‘Complete Baronage,’ ii, 156; and 
Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ ed. J. 
W. Clay, i, 77. A good account of the younger 
Sir John is given by A. Gooder in ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation of Yorkshire ’ (Yorks 
Rec. Series), ii, 93. Woodsome in the parish 
of Almondbury, nr. Huddersfield, passed to 
the family of the Earl of Dartmouth by the 
marriage of Elizabeth only child of Sir 
Arthur Kaye, 3rd Bart., to George Legge, Vis- 
count Lewisham. The hall has considerable 
beauty and architectural interest. I remem- 
ber being present many years ago at a pageant 
there, when the prinicipal part was played by 
Lady Frances Legge, then living there, dressed 
as her Elizabethan ancestress Beatrix wife of 
Arthur Kay, whose names, if I remember 
right, are commemorated in the panelling in 
the hall of the house. 

Gash Cuay. 








HE SPECTRES OF PRAGUE (clxxxy, 
140, 527).—The answers to this query (as 
continued by Mr. Epwin Raprorp), cannot 
be considered complete without taking in 
Longfellow’s well-known poem, called ‘ The 
Beleaguered City.’ The first two stanzas run 
as follows: 
I have in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead ! 

The dénouement of the account of this weird 
psychological phenomenon is given in the fifth 
and sixth stanzas: 

But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled; 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 

It is much to be hoped that the enemy host 
now in the actual occupation of Prague may 
(though anything but a ‘‘ phantom army "t) 
be soon compelled to retire as ‘‘ fast and far” 
as the traditional host of spectres ! 


W. W. Sxear. 


(GIANTS AND DWARFS (clxxxv. 25, and 
references there given).—Among these 
and other curiosities is ‘‘ Miss Hawtin,’’ who 
had no hands. At her feet, held by her toes, 
is a pair of scissors. The engraved portrait 
of Miss Hawtin is of 3 Mar. 1813, by R. 8. 
Kirby, of ‘‘11 London house Yard.’’ 


W. 4H. Quarrent. * 


ORD MAYORS OF LONDON (clxxxyv. 20, 
85, 109, 118, 178, 268).—As to Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs and references to them 
I have not at hand Mr. Donald Mackenzie's 
book of ‘ The Mayors and Aldermen of Great 
Britain,’ 1935. 

There is Sir Richard Baker’s ‘ Chronicles 
of the Kings of England’ printed 1665 and 
dedicated to Charles II. In this book is 
prefaced an address to Charles II by Edward 
Phillips. A pen and ink note states that 
Phillips was a nephew of Milton 

The 1664-65 book is in small folio, 820 pages 
and a long and minute index. 

The book contains as to James I at p. 453 
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a list of ‘‘ Maiors and Sheriffs of London in 
his Reign,’’ twenty-two entries of names and 
at p. 615, as to Charles I an entry of ‘‘ Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London in his Reign,’’ twenty- 
four entries of sets of names which concluded 
with Sir Abraham Reynoldson ‘‘ sent to the 
Tower’ and at p. 822 twelve entries to 1660 
of ‘‘ Mayors and Sheriffs of London.’’ All 
the names are set out. 

W. H. QuarRreELt. 


TELLHEIM (clxxxv. 250, 359).—The little 
pamphlet ‘ Tellheim ; or, Virtue in Mis- 
fortune,’ has nothing whatever to do with 
Iessing’s ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm”’ apart 
from the name of the hero. It is a senti- 
mental story of a German family settled in 
Russia. There is a copy in the British 
Museum all right (press-mark 1458, a. 20). 
Not only your first correspondent’s copy, but 
the whole edition was published ‘‘ to assist- in 
the purchase of a clock and stained glass 
window for All Saints’ Chapel, Norwood.’ 
The date is 1840, the author is unknown, 
judging from the style probably a lady. 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 


ULLERTON (clxxxv. 350).—Though I 
cannot give Mr, Srron-AnpErson the 
names of the parents of the George Fullerton 
he refers to, the following may assist him in 
tracing them. ‘ Peerage of Scotland,’ 1813, 
vol. i, 279, states that, Christian Fullerton 
was the only child of ‘‘ George Fullerton of 
Broughtonhall, brother of John Fullerton, of 
Carberry, and William Fullerton, of Car- 
stairs, by his first wife, Mary Anne Pringle.”’ 
' Stuart’s ‘ Scottish Family History’ refers 
to‘ Herald and Genealogist,’ viii, 197, for the 
Carberry family. 

Anderson, ‘ Scottish Nation,’ vol. ii, 272, 
states that the progenitor of the Carstairs 
family was William, third son of James 
Fullarton of Fullarton. There is, of course, 
much printed information on the Ayrshire 
family, Fullarton of Fullarton. 


A. Sperr Gray. 


. [®SCENT OF A CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

MANOR (clxxxv. 351).—Has your corre- 
spondent forgotten that he asked substantially 
the same query at clxxxvi. 172? Replies 


identifying Henry, Earl of Thomond and sub- 
sequent owners of the manor were printed at 


clxxvi. 213. 


J. B. Wuirmore. 





NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE (clxxxv. 
139, 204, 264, 326, 352).—These rhymes 

are to be found in Edith Sitwell’s anthology, 
‘ Look ! the Sun.’ 

At Brill on the hill 

The wind blows shrill, 

The cook no meat can dress; 

At Stow in the Wold 

The wind blows cold; 

I know no more than this. 


I went to Noke, 

But nobody spoke; 

I went to Thame, 

It was just the same; 

Burford and Brill 

Were silent and still ; 

But I went to Beckley 

And they spoke directly. 

Rupert S. THompson. 

The Old Park, Penn, High Wycombe. 


HE ‘HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT’ 
AND THE ‘COMPLETE PEERAGE ’ 
(clxxxiii. 340).—There is an_ elaborate 
account of the ancestry of Amice de Haddon, 
Lady FitzWarin, by G. W. Watson, in Misc. 
Gen. et Her., 5 Ser., vol. x (1938), in an 
article on ‘The Heirs of Ralph de Lanvalay.”’ 
See also ‘Some Somerset Manors’ (1931), by 

Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 

CHaRLes Evans. 


PALINDROMES (clxxxiv. 107, 173; clxxxv. 
104, 171, 209, 258).—An improvement on 
your correspondent’s example is ‘‘Snug & 
raw was I ere I saw war & guns.’’ But the 
best English palindrome I know is: ‘‘ Egad 
a base tone denotes a bad age.”’ 
C..R. 


(jUCcKOO OAK (clxxx. 261, 321, 348).—A 
/ further instance of the legend of the 
fenced cuckoo has come to my notice. In 
‘Companion into Gloucestershire,’ by R. P. 
Beckinsale, 1939, the writer says, in his des- 
cription of Ebrington, locally ‘‘ Yubberton,”’ 
‘* It was, of course, a Yubberton man who, 
having heard that summer stayed on in 
England only as long as the cuckoo remained 
with us, fenced his orchard round about and 
enclosed the bird, in order to give himself 
perpetual sunshine.”’ 
G. S. Hewrns. 


“WVHAT I SAY THREE TIMES...” 

(clxxxv. 292).—A Mohammedan — 
perhaps not very long ago—could divorce his 
wife by stating his wish to do so three times. 








Savar. 
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____ The Library. 


A Book of Russian Verse in Translation. 
Edited by C. M. Bowra. Pp. xx. 128. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


HIS book will be welcomed by those who 
have little or no Russian, possibly also by 
those who have a great deal. Few antholo- 
gists satisfy their readers, fewer translators 
satisfy even themselves. In this collection 
those who, under the guidance of Dr. Bowra, 
have come together to introduce us to Russian 
verse, have almost succeeded in overcoming 
the double difficulty of the task. 

This is not to say that every poet here has 
been well served by his translators. Only a 
poet can translate a poet, and while perhaps 
every translator here is a poet at times, hardly 
any one of them is a poet in every one of 
his renderings. This is not surprising when 
we realise that almost every translator has 
attempted the verse of several poets: Dr. 
Bowra, for instance, has undertaken the 
heroic enterprise of translating seventy-seven 
poems from the work of twenty-two poets. And 
in most cases a single poet has been rendered 
by a variety of hands. Thus thirty-four 
poems of Pushkin are divided among five 
different translators, and twenty-two poems of 
Lermontov among no fewer than eight. Un- 
evenness of standard is inevitable; there are 
only too many lapses from what is in general 
a high level of clarity, ease and grace. What 
in the original was childlike has sometimes 
become childish, what was- simple merely 
vapid. 

Yet for much that is here anyone who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the masters 
of Russian verse will be grateful. All the 
great names are here as well as some not so 
well-known beyond their native land; and the 
reader, as he moves from Pushkin to our con- 
temporaries, gradually becomes aware of the 
idiom of the Russian lyrical mood. 

Of the translations the best work is cer- 
tainly that of Maurice Baring. It has 
maturity and certainty as well as faithfulness 
to the originals. The reader who finds on the 
first page of the book Baring’s magnificent 
rendering of Pushkin’s ‘The Prophet’ may 
well believe he has come upon the perfect 
anthology of translations : 

Then in the desert I lay dead, 


And God called unto me and said: 
* Arise, and let My voice be heard, 





Charged wi i 
| Sharpe ith my it go, foth and spn 
Lay waste with fire the heart of man.” 
And in Lermontov‘s ‘The Testament’ and 
A Tolstoi’s ‘Do You Remember, Mary?’ we 

hear the voices of the poets themselves. 

Next in rank to Baring stands Oliver Elton 
with verse that is unfailingly easy, lucid and 
Eonar This, for instance, from Afanasi 

et: 

Storm in the skies in the evening, 
Noise of the wrath of the sea; 
Storm of the sea, and the thronging 
Thoughts that are torture to me, 
a rendering which casts only the lightest of 
veils between the poet and the reader. 

Not always, however, does the translator 
reveal the poet so clearly. Lermontov’s ‘ The 
Crag,’ for instance, has in the original none 
of the pseudo-archness lent to it by V. de §. 
Pinto; on the other hand the same transla- 
tor’s version of Sologub’s ‘ She was in a vil 
lage by a forest side’ is authentic with a 
"i gahand quality of pity and inescapable 
ate. 

Among the best of the other translations 
are Bowra’s rendering of A. Blok’s ‘ Autumn 
love’ and Pushkin’s ‘I loved you once.’ R. 
M. Hewitt’s ‘ Fronting amazed Cythera’ is 
good, but it does not perhaps convey Pushkin’s 
passionate nostalgia for the miracle of the 
eternal rose. But his translation of Solovyev’s 
‘ Do you not see, Beloved?’ is masterly, and 
his delicate, almost ‘feminine, rendering of 
Sologub’s ‘Lullaby in undertones’ gives us 
the very colour and movement of a Russian 
interior, Other good work is Pushkin’s 
‘Heavy clouds at length are scattering,’ by 
M. F. Jerrold, and Philimore’s ‘robust version 
of Lermontov’s ‘ Circassian Song.’ 

Only the difficulties of translation can 
account for some of the banalities that have 
been allowed to pass into print: 





| 


But my ears jealous echoes assail, 
or 
Sleep, my little baby charming 
or 
He creeps to where the rye doth grow. 


But the reader must be content when 80 
much that is offered him is good. In a preface 
of the quality that we have come to expect 
from the author of ‘The Heritage of Sym- 
bolism,’ Dr. Bowra initiates us into the heri- 
tage of Russian verse. 

There is little room for criticism in the selec- 
| tion of facts, though perhaps Nikitin deserves 
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a place. A comparison with the ‘ Oxford | pages of ‘Klee Wyck.’ Emily Carr in her 


Book ’ (1924) indicates changes in taste ; Nad- 
son and Apukhtin are gone, Sologub and 
Akhmatova have arrived. In the selection of 
pieces there is more possibility of difference 
of opinion, but we find most of the poems that 
“everybody” in Russia knows and admires. 
Here are the three which had the distinction 
of being included by Tolstoy in his ‘ Reader,’ 
and all three competently translated. 
Dr. Bowra and his fellows earn high praise 
for fidelity and this collection takes its place 
by Pares’s Krylov and Elton’s ‘ Onegin.’ 
Some of the deviations from the literal are so 
successful that we not only forgive but 
applaud, and it is amusing to find a phrase 
of Stevenson embedded in Pushkin, and to 
recognise the affinity of Dowson and Tyutchev. 


Klee Wyck. By Emily Carr. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. 10s. 6d.) 

The Book of Small. By Emily Carr. (Ox- 
ford University Press. 1943. 8s. 6d.) 


HESE two books supplement each other. 
‘Klee Wyck’ was published first, but it 
makes for better understanding and greater 
appreciation if ‘The Book of Small’ is read 
first. In so doing, the reader will see that 





the mind of the child—known as ‘‘ Small’”’ | 


in her family—was one which would inevit- 


ties which enabled Miss Carr to understand 
and depict the Indians of British Columbia 
of whom she writes in ‘ Klee Wyck.’ é' 

Both books are records of personal experi- 
ences: experiences physical and mental ; and 
all are related in a prose clear-cut, sincere, 
and at times beautiful both in thought and 
workmanship. 

The little girl ‘‘Small”’ lived, one of a 
happy family, on her father’s property in 
Victoria, British Columbia, during the 1880’s, 
and these vignettes of people and places show 
a child keenly observant of the world around 
her, a child deeply sensitive to beauty and 
suffering. These attributes were to grow and 
strengthen, and to blossom to their full in the 
adult Emily Carr, the artist who writes so 
movingly in ‘ Klee Wyck,’ of her experiences 
among the Indians in their villages along 
the British Columbia coast. Klee Wyck—The 
Laughing One—the Indians called Emily 
Carr, because she was their friend, and said 
their chief ‘‘ You had no fear, you were not 
‘stuck up’ and you knew how to laugh.” 
How truly the Chief spoke is revealed in the 


journeyings with her Indian friends to their 
villages, and her sojournings among them in 


their houses, while she painted their portraits 
and made pictures of their ancient totem 
poles, certainly proved that she was not 
‘“ stuck up,’’ while some of her experiences at 
these times show her to be a very brave woman 
as well as a humorist. 

‘Klee Wyck ’ has four beautifully-produced 
coloured reproductions of Miss Carr’s paint- 
ings. Readers will hope to see more of this 
artist’s work in both its forms. 


Some Sessions of the Peace in Cambridgeshire 
in the Fourteenth Century, 1340, 1380-83. 
By Mary Margaret Taylor lxix +76. (Pub- 
lished for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society by Bowes and Bowes. 1942. 10s.) 


URING recent years when many aspects 
of the administrative history of medieval 
England have been examined with a new 
thoroughness, none has received more atten- 
tion than the office of the Justice of the Peace. 
The work of Professor P. H. Putnam and a 
number of younger scholars mainly inspired 
by her, has done much to explain the evolution 
of the office and its importance in the admin- 
istrative system of the period. These studies 


| have largely taken the form of the editing of 
ably grow along lines productive of the quali- | 





the records of their work which the justices 
themselves caused to be compiled, and in the 
present volume we welcome the publication of 
two more out of the fifty-four rolls which are 
known to survive from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth “centuries. 

All such rolls are of considerable general 
interest since the details of the cases they 
record provide much incidental information 
with regard to the social and economic life of 
the times, and the rolls here printed have 
their full share of items of this kind. Most of 
the crimes for which men were indicted in 
these records were the usual assaults, tres- 
passes and robberies, but one somewhat more 
interesting offence was the resistance offered 
by John Smith, when Richard Wode, the 
bailiff of Weston, distrained him for his con- 
tribution towards the expenses of the knights 
of the shire. With regard to the status of the 
offenders, Dr. Taylor concludes that they were, 
‘‘on the whole drawn from the humbler ranks 
of the population.” (Ixvi). Of eighty-seven 
defendants and indicted persons named in the 
peace-roll of 1340, four were tailors, five were 
described as servants, one was a skinner, one 
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a cook, and one a carpérter. The clergy was 
represented by two parsons, two chaplains and 
one vicar. Of the thirty-eight accused per- 
sons in the second peace roll there is note of 
six servants, one thresher, one tailor, two 
chaplains. one clerk, one sheriff, one bailiff, 
and one gaoler.’’ (lxvi). 

The portion of the work for which the widest 
public will be grateful is the long and care- 
ful introduction in which Dr. Taylor dis- 
cusses successively, the political and consti- 
tutional background of the Cambridgeshire 
rolls; the composition of the rolls; the com- 
missions of the peace in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the organisation of the sessions of the 
peace; the offences on the peace rolls and 
details of some of the cases on the Cambridge- 
shire peace rolls, showing what has already 
been established and how the rolls which she 
edits confirm or modify the generally accepted 
views. The brief biographies of the Cam- 
bridgeshire justices which are given under the 
heading of the commission of the peace, afford 
interesting examples of the lawlessness and 
laxity of the period; this is particularly 
shown in the career of William de Thorpe, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who having 
been removed from office and having had his 
lands confiscated as a consequence of his mis- 
deeds, not only recovered his lands, but was 
serving as second baron of the exchequer 
within two years of his disgrace (xxxii). 

A point deserving the attention of those 
who are concerned with the influence of the 
medieval Commons is Dr. Taylor’s examina- 
tion of the personnel of the Cambridgeshire 
justices of the peace between 1377 and 1382 in 
the light of the Commons’ petitions with re- 
gard to their appointment, an analysis which 
suggests that although the petitions were not 
granted much was done to meet the wishes 
which they expressed. 

Such matters-of general interest are, of 
course, merely incidental; the chief value of 
the work is as a particularly clear study of 
the great administrative office whose holders 
were already making definite progress towards 
the position of importance which their Tudor 
successors were to occupy. 


BooxksELLER’s CaTALOGUE. 


A coop well-bound book is a sound Christ- 
mas present. Mr. Quaritcu’s latest cata- 





logue, No, 615, 1d., offers a variety of books 
“suitable for presentation.’’ He includes 
publications of the Ashendene, Doves, Golden 
Cockerel, Nonesuch and Shakespeare Head 
Presses. We note also some of Morris's 
Kelmscott books, which have gone up steadily 
in price, while his fine tapestry has been cast 
aside as out of date. A choice of ‘ Herrick’s 
Poems,’ and ‘ Keat’s Poems,’ and ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Poems,’ including the Sonnets and 
the ‘ Lover’s Complaint,’ are all in ‘‘ Golden” 
type and all priced at £20, Another attrac. 
tive offer is the ‘ Cambridge Shakespeare ’ ed. 
Aldis Wright, 9 vols., a sound set excellently 
printed, £15. Blake’s noble ‘ Illustrations of 
the Book of Job,’ which we last saw with w- 
diminished admiration in the Tate Gallery, 
are finely reproduced with editing by Laurence 
Binyon and Dr. Keynes in 6 parts, imperial 
quarto, £15 15s, 

Plenty of good sets of books are offered. 
We note ‘ Balzac’s Novels,’ translated by 
Katherine Wormeley, 40 vols., an edition de 
luxe with illustrations by several artists, 
Cambridge, Mass. £19; the Thornton edition 
of the Brontés, 12 vols., £9 10s.; Samuel 
Butler’s Works, 20 vols., Shrewsbury edition, 
£10 10s. ; and Chaucer, 8 vols., a limited issue 
from the Shakespeare Head Press, £20. A set 
of the ‘D.N.B.’ is included and two of the 
‘O.E.D.’ with supplement. All libraries of 
any importance should have these two essen- 
tial treasures of reference. Mr. Montagu 
Summers has supplied notes for a Congreve, 4 
vols., £7 15s., and the drama of Dryden, 6 
vols., £8 10s. Among the single volumes we 
select ‘ Oliver Twist,’ the first octavo edition, 
£12 10s. ; the first of Kipling’s ‘ Plain Tales,’ 
Calcutta, 1888, £17; Meredith’s ‘ Letters to 
Mrs. Meynell,’ 17s. 6d.; and the facsimile in 
folio of Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisus,’ £5 10s. 
Recent books include Thomas Burke’s Travel 
in England, 10s. 6d. ; Loewenberg’s ‘ Annals 
of Opera,’ 1597-1940, £4 4s. ; and the continv- 
ation of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s autobiography, 
‘Where Love and Friendship Dwelt, 
12s. 6d. ; and ‘ The New Soviet Theatre,’ by J. 
Macleod, 12s. 6d. 
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Browning (E. B.) and marriage, 45 

Browning (R), botany, 379: as Carlyle’s Boswell, 
Le Henry James and, 31; as poet of religion, 

= parish memorials, 76, 148, 269; 
229 

Bull, John, 53 

Bull-running at Birmingham, 82 

Buller, Charles, 259 

Bull-whisperer, A, 55 

Bunyan broadcast, 257 

Burials of murderers, 256 

Burnet (Bishop), MS. of his History, 349 

Byron, couplet, 110; poetry of, 209 


taverns in, 


Cabo Catoche, 291, 355 

Cages, village, 27 

“* California.”’ Clerk of the, 284 

as at Bibliography of English Literature, 257, 


ee 89, 106; “ Scoller,” 138; Trinity 
College, 299 
Cambridgeshire Manor, A, 351, 387 


Cambridgeshire place-names, 119 

Camocke, George, 229, 295 , 

Canada, French Governors of, 351 

Canning (G.): his maternal grandmother, 109 

Canova and London. 351 

Cape wine, 168 

Carlyle and: Browning, 241, 374: Coleridge, 81; 
Emerson 181; R. H. Hutton, 76; Indian corn, 


164; Henry James, Senior, 164, 181, 241; 
Jowett, 45; ‘ John Sterling,’ 56, 81; ‘ Latter] Day 
Pamphlets,’ 362; Lowell, 181; Tennyson, 166, 


187; Thoreau, 181; on Universities, 56 
‘Carter (John), an armless painter, 265 
Cathedrels and minsters, 139 
Cats, famous. 88. 175, 236, 354 
Cave lion, 230, 295 
Caves, Devonshire, 260 
Cedar of Lebanon, 351 


A. Lang, 376 





Chalice, gift of, 196 

Chambers, Ephraim and Zachary, 140, 207 

Chapman (G.) and the Grevilles, 137 

Chesterton (G. K.) on Lord Balfour, 331; and 
Stevenson, 361 

Chests of drawers with china handles, 108, 176 

Choate (R.) and Thweydides, 261 

Christian names, 174, 261, 324, 327, 358 

Church collection for a theatre, 52, 177, 239, 204 

Church of England, Charles Buller on, 259 

Churches destroyed in London diocese, 52 

Churches as thank-offerings, 54, 172 

Churchill-Washington genealogy, 13, 55 

Churchyard yew, 53, 114, 144, 172, 239, 319-19, 325 

Cinema (the) and ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ 9 

Cinque ports: Lord Wardens. 238 

Clare, Richard de, 79, 145, 205 


| Clay (H.), John Randolph on, 261 


| Clocks, inscriptions round, 





Clerk of the “ California,” The, 284 

Clever, The, and the good, 376 

110, 208, 265, 327 
Coghill, Lieut., 83, 144 

Coleridge (Derwent): his poetry, 291 
Coleridge (S. T.): his eyes, 81 

Collins (W.): Odes, 214, 253 


Columbus: a “ discovery,” 247 
** Coming Down,” 259 
Congreve: * The Way of the World,’ 261 


Continental time, 352 
Cook (Eliza), 255 
Cooper, J. Fenimore, 9, 219 
Cork (Earl of) ahd Ace of Diamonds, 199, 294 
Costume in ‘ Hamlet,’ 323, 381 
County nicknames, 142, 209, 265, 358 
Courts of Justice, Royal, 77 
Cowper (W.) and J. Johnson, 385 
Craftsman’s tools, the, 25 
Craig, W. J., 
Crane-dance, 91 
Credit, A French king on, 230 
Crimean War, 198 
Croker (J. W.) and Lockhart, 
Cross Trees, 322 
Cross-word puzzles, 352 
Cuckoo Oak, 387 
Culture, preserving, 1 
Curiosa felicitas, 291 

* Curious Green,” 16 

* Curse of Scotland, the,’ 199, 262 
Cushman, Charlotte, 255 
Cyprus, the Linobambakoi of, 20, 115 


D 


Daniello (B. F.): ‘ Poetica,’ 170, 298 

Dante and: Thomas Barnes, 384; Beatrice, 179; 
Robert Bridges, 348: Hazlitt and Lamb, 317, 
348; Patmore, 179, 225; Spenser, 318 

Davies (Sir John), on tobacco, 84 

** Dear God.” 79 

“Death ’’: dead body, 196 

Death, euphemisms for, 57 

De Clare, Richard, 79, 154, 

Deep-sea salvage, 261 

De la Hay, John, 350 

** Derby captain,” 111 

Devonshire caves, 260 

“* Dial,” in place-names, 28, 117, 266 

Diamond- Satires in eighteenth century, 62, 148 

Dickens and S. C. Hall, 347; and Ellen Ternan, 
115; and his wife, 45, 115 


152, 186, 217 
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Dietrich (C. G. E.) or Dietricy, 350 

Dinner customs, 26 

Dinton, hermit of, 19, 117 

Donkey wheels, 198 

Double-gangers, 5 

Drayton (Michael): birthplace, 381 

Dreams, 350 

Drift-bottle clues, 58 

Drummond (David), Lord Maderty, 290 

Dryden: “ Annus Mirabilis,” 272, 239; a metaphor, 
256; notes on the Globe edition, 272 

Dumas fils, H. James and, 132 

Dumas pére and Louise de la Valligre, 297 

Dunbar, Pst Earl of, 169 

Diirer, A., 226 

Dutton, John, 110, 143, 178, 235 

Dwarfs, py 117, 386 


Eden (Emily): novels, 358 

Eliot (George) and a German poet, 321; 
James on, 76, 235; lines by, 170 

Elizabeth (Queen): the succession, 138 

Ellenborough (Lady), 335 

Ely (Isle of) reeegene, 119 

Emblem, An, 

‘England and ‘haicke Reader,’ 380 

English villages in verse, 139, 204, 264, 326, 352, 
38 


Enlishment in 1793, 167 
Epitaph : 
Molony, 28 ; O’Looney, 28 
Espérandieu, 117, 179 
Essex as a christian-name, 261, 327, 358 
Euphemisms for death, 
Ewing (J. H.) and a Schoolmistress, 320 
Executions, 141, 237,°256 
Exeter cathedral: emblem in, 199, 268; 
glass, 212 
Eyebrows, 41 
Eyes, 81 


Henry 


painted 


Fabian, Warner, 21 
Families : 


Acton, 79 
Austen, 292, 318 
Bailey, Bayley, 18, 47 

voir, Beaver, Beavor, Beevor, 88 
Bicheno, 20, 85, 110, 145, 235, 327 
Brocas, 27 
Bruce of one. 108, 174 
Byrne(s), 79, 
Churchill, 13, OS 
Costello, 109; 116 
De la More, 285 
Digweed, 319 
Ferguson-Tepper, ?? 
Gair, 227 
Giffard. Gifford, 169 
Glass, 258 
Gott, 357 
Graham, 290 
Gravenor, 109 
Greville, 137 
Head (Berkshire), 192, 281, 
Horton ene 74 
Hubbard, 258 
Huddesfield. 80. 174 
Hunter, 83, 143 


284, 316, 330 
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Families : 


Janson, Jeansson, 228 

Johnson, 228, 292 

Kilpatrick, Kirkpatrick, 146 

Lumley, 161 

McQuhae, 227 

Marshall, 145 

Master(s), 228 

Neville of Raby, 78 

O'Byrne, 79, 80 

Orrock, 227 

Parnell, 308 

Rowcroft, 258 

Sobieski, 321 

Stampe, 229, 294 

Van Cortland, 289, 358 

Washington, 13, 55 

Wilkieson, Wilkinson, 228 

Woodville, 140 

Workman, 258, 355 
“* Fear-nothing ’’ makers, 139, 209 
Fee-farm rent, 169 
Field-names, 91 
Figures of Speech, 2 
First-numbers, 57 
Fitz-Cana, Savaric, 321 
“* Five Nations, The,’ 28 
Florio and Shakespeare, 42, 107 
Flower (Dr. Robin): a translation, 236 
Flowers named from animals, 79; scents of, 83 
‘Fly, Life and Adventures of a,’ 140 
Folk Etymology, 261, 325, 356 
Footpaths and alleyways, 199, 231 
Forgotten novels, 315, 
Forster (E. M.), quoted, 151 
‘Four corners,’* 27 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft, 322 
Francis of Assisi, St., 211 
French Governors of Canada, 351 
French prosody, Alfes Meynell on, 331 
Frozen sound, 25, 
Fullerton, George, Xo, 387 


G 


Galbraith (Prof. V. H.) on universities, 1, 56 
Galt, John, 188 

Gaselee, Sir S., 30 

Gay: Receipt for Stewing Veal, 346 

Gee, George, 252 

Geese, Fighting, 198 

George, Stefan, 151 

German poet. A, and sausage, 321 

Germany, Primate of, 380 

Ghost-stories, 109 

Giants, 25, 116. 173 

Gide, ‘André, 151 

Gilbert, Wiliam (1804-90), 315 

Gilpin, William ,112 

Glacial period, 80 

* Glass of fashion,’ 105 

Gleig, G. R., 189 

Glycon’s epigram, 315 

Godley (A. D.) and cats, 354 

Goethe, Lowell and, 296 

Goldbeater-skin figures, 230 

Good (The) and the clever, 376 

Goodman, Godfrey, 378 

Gordon (G. S.); ‘ Shakespearian Comedy,’ 330 
Gorhambury, inscriptions at, 87 
Gospatrick, Earl of Dunbar, 169 
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Grace, agedeet, 53, 114 

* Grand Case of Conscience,’ 302 

Greek, women’s knowledge of, 163, 229 

Green (Richard), antiquary, 16 

Greenwood (James): ‘ London Vocabulary,’ 257 
Gremlins, 58 

“ Gretna sevens. Other,” 168, 324 

Grevilles, G a an and the, 137 
Grosart, A 384. 

Gurka knee” 20 


H 


Hallé (C.), illustration to Keats, 352 
Hacket, Sir C.., 

Hall (S. C.), Dickens and Sala on, 347 
Hailes (Lord) on window satires, 63 
‘Hamlet,’ costume in, 323, 381 

Hardy, Thomas, 31; and a cat, 354 
Hare (Maurice): a limerick, 378 
Harford, Lesbia, 361 

Harissers. 198. 296 

“ Hat, My,” 199 

Hats, women’s high, 169 

Hawkins (Laetitia) ny Boswell, 373 
Hawkshaw, Hugh, 5 

Hay, John ‘de la, 350. 

Hazlitt and: Dante, 318, 348; Lamb, 271, 
Head, Mary, 284, 316 

Hearsey, Andrew, 350 

Hedgehog, 86 

Hengist and Horsa, 92 


Heraldry, Arms: 
On a bookplate, 138, 267 
Daventry, 286 
De la More, 286 
Huddesfield, 80, 174 
Raleigh, 308 


317, 348 


Badges, 346 
Motto: ‘TI make sicker,’ 146 
Nomenclature: Suggested revision, 16. 57 
Herbert, Morgan, 298, 359 
Heron-Allen, Edward, 120 
Hesiod and Keats, 379 
High Wycombe, Taverns in, 229 
Hill (Aaron): window-satires, 65 
Hoby, Sir Edward. 260, 325 
Holinshed query, A, 53, 114 
Holy Roman Empire, 380 
Holy Thursday, 81 
Home Guard, A nineteenth-century, 139, 206, 237 
Hopkins. Gerard Manlev, 211, 240 
Horne, R. ‘ Hengist,’ 163 
Horse-whisperer, Sullivan the, 54 
“* Hosey,” 177 
Hotels, family and private, 110, 179, 236, 296 
Housman (A. E.), use of parody, 164 
Hulst, 111 
Humanists. 151 
Hume and Boswell, 147, 148 
and Johnson, 77, 147, 267 
Hundred Courts, 291 
Hunt (Leigh), Keats a bres 379 
Hunt (Thornton), 225, 
Hutton (R. H.) and Cative, 76 


I 
Tiand chest, 199 





—__—..., 


Incised slabs, 10 

India: Lions in, 83; Were-wolves in, 83 
Initials, words formed from, 

Inn-signs in the desert, 257 


Inscriptions round clocks, 110, 208, 265, 327: a 


Gorhambury, 87 
International Student Service, 301 
Irish family history, 311, 341, 368 
Iron Age camps, 91 
Iscariot, 197, 265, 355 
Isis, 147 


J 


Jacks (Dr. L. P.) and Manchester College, 376 
James VI of ‘Scoland, 259, 296 


James, Henry, senior, 164, * 66, 181, 241, and 
Swedenborg, 332, 375 

James (Henry) and: M. Arnold, 1, 106; Browni 
31; Dumas fils, 132; George Eliot, 716, 23 
Ghost-stories, 109; the novelist, 105; Ruskin, 17. 
Stevenson (R. L.), 352 
His style, 17 
Writings: ‘ Lesson of the Master, 31; ‘ Princess 

Casamassima,’ 132; ‘* Roderick Hudson,’ 132 


Jeep, 28 

Jelly Bag Society, 351 

Jews, expulsion from England, 82 

John Bull, 53 

Johnnie Faa (ballad), 377 

Johnson (J.) and Cowper, 385 

Johnson and Boswell, 32; Brocklesby, 256; Dryden, 
256; Hume, 77, 147, 67; Juvenal, 256; Padua, 
349; snuff, 350; Mrs. Thrale, 18, ’0, 133, 242; 
Tunbridge Wells, 24; Twalmley, 349 
On “ curiosa felicitas,’’ 291 
His letters, 18, 32, 133, 242; possible quotations 


in, 80 

Sir W. A. Raleigh on, 241 

Spelling, 16 
Jones, Sir W., 167 
Jougs, 109, 146 
Jowett (B. ), Carlyle, 45; and Charles Buller, 259 
Joye, George, 252 
Judas Iscariot, 197, 265, 355 
Justice, The Royal Courts of, 77 
Juvenal, a quotation, 256 


K 


Katterfelto, 53 

Kaye, Sir J., 291, 386 

Keats and: Byron, 110; the Elizabethans, 110; 
Hesiod, 379; an illustration, 352 

Key, Ellen, 110 

Khukri, the Gurkha, 20 

Killick (Robert), 349 

“* King,”’ notes on, 100, 157, 212, 247, 332 

‘ King’s English, the,” 56 

Kingsley (C. ), and ** Mucular Christianity,” 44 

Kipling: ‘ The Five Nations,’ 28 

Klynchevsky’s ‘ Course,’ 15 

Kratzer, Nicolaus, 226 


“ Kynd Kynn Knawne Keppe,” 52, 118 


L 
Lamb and: Thomas Barnes, 384; Dante, 317, 348; 
Hazlitt, 271, 317, 348; Spenser, 317; at the India 
House, 366 
Lang (A.) and Robert Bridges, 376 
Last of the Mohicans” and the cinema, 9 
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Laureateship (the) in 1813, 322 

Lavant, 163 

Law Courts, the, 77 

Lawn tennis: first literary reference, 57 
Lead-pencils, 

Leake (or Locke), Elizabeth, 350 

‘Leaves of Laurel,’ 322 

Leo XIII, 272 

Leros, 315 

Lessing and ‘ Tellheim,’ 359 

‘Letter of State of a Scoller of Cambridge,’ 138 
Limerick, Alice Meynell and a, 3 

Linobambakoi of Cyprus, 20, 115 

Linton (Mrs. Lynn) and Thornton Hunt, 225, 268 
Lion, cave, 230, 295 

Lions in India, 83 

Literary inaccuracies, 136, 226, 295 

Liverpool miniaturists, 351 

Local winds, 58, 88 

Lockhart (J. G.) and Croker, 152, 186, 217 
Lock-up, village, 27 

Logan stones, 55 

—. Lord Mayors of, 20, 85, 109, 118, 178, 268, 


Salty. 106, 377 

Longfellow : “The Beleaguered City,” 140, 327, 386 

Lord, Thomas, 

Lord Mayors of London, 20, 85, 109, 118, 178, 268, 
386 


Lotteries under Queen Elizabeth, 46 

Louis XIV and credit, 230 

Louping stanes, 109, 146 

Lowell and Goethe, 296 

Lucas (E. V.) on W. J. Crai 

Lytton: ‘ Duchess de la van? 110, 219 


M 


Macaulay and Mrs. Barbauld, 347; and Words- 
worth, 229, 294 

MacCarthy (D.): 
199; on — 

Madagascar, 14 

Maginn, W., 188 

Maiden and married name, 87 

Maiden Castle, Dorset, 91 

Marprelate controversy, 108 

Marrow-scoops, 321, 357, 383 

Mars, birth of, 197, 354 

Martineau (James) and Unitarians, 376 

Mass, language of the, 

Masson, David, 45 

Matthie, John, 366 

Medals : Meritorious Service, 1114 unknown, 111 

Meredith and the thermometer, 296, 356 

Metaphor, 2 

Meynell (Alice) and: Dante, 179; her father, 199; 
French poetry, 331; Mrs. Gaskell, 376; a 
limerick, 378; Harriet Martineau, 376; the 
Papacy, 272, 331; Sterne, 148; quoted, 31 

Mildmay, Humphrey, 26 

Milton : ‘ Grand Case of Conscience ’ (attrib.), 302 ; 
a paradox, 113;. “Two men I honour,” 45; 
and Abp. Ussher, 66, 146, 293 

Miniaturists, Liverpool, 351 

Minsters and cathedrals, 139 

Molony, J..Chartres, 122, 168 

Monta: , Lady M. W.: window-serves, 64 


3 ” ai cela literary character, 


Montaigne’s cat, 88 
Moons, seasonal, 110, 297 





Moon-year, 169 

Moore (G.) and a cat, 354 
More, Sir William, 352 
Mudford, William, 83 
Mulchinock, W. P., 160 
Murders, 256 

Murray, St. David, 379 
Muscular Christianity, 44 
Music Halls, 107, 144 


N 


Napoleon’s marshals, 117 

Nashe, T., 67 

National Anthems, 168, 236 
National Observer, 331 

Neanderthal Man, 380 

Neville, Lady Doroth » 322 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2 

Newfoundland, 168, 236 
Newlands——Gott, 357 

Nicholson General John, 168 

Nine of Diamonds, 199, 262 
Northumberland, Roman sites in, 211 
Nottage, Lord Mayor, 118, 178 
Novels, forgotten, 315, 358; towns named from, 56 
Noyes, Edwin, 82, 173, 268 

Nuttall, P. A., 112 


Oak, the Biblical, 140, 207, 267 


A great oak, 
Wallet, 110 
Obituary : 


Gaselee, Sir S., 30 
Heron-Allen, E., 120 
** Oh! dear! What can the matter be,” 269, 288, 385 
‘ Oedipus Britannicus,’ 24 
Oliphant (Margaret), ‘ Beleaguered City,’ 327 
Oology, 259 
Open-field system, 168, 239, 337 
Orphans (Roman Catholic): penal laws, 47 
Osney Document, 291 
* Over the Sea to Skye,’ 21, 176, 296 
Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, 77; of 
Quotations, 17, 55, 78, 337 
Oxford Jelly Bag Society, 351 


P 


Padua, University of, 349 
Painters, armless, 198, 265, 357 
Palindromes, 104, 171, 209, 258, 387 
Palindromic inscriptions on pictures, 258 
Papacy, Alice Meynell on the, 272 
Parish ge Sussex, 167, 238; memorials, Berks, 
, 179; Bucks, 76, 148, 269; Registers, 372 
Parighes with two names, 118, 142 
* Parliament, History of,’ 387° 
Parnell, Thomas, 308 
Patmore (Coventry) and ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ 105; 
Dante, 179, 225; and Alice Meynell, 372 
On child-love, 105 
His prose, 40, 105 
Unreprinted sonnet, 289 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, 139, 208 
Pearls, 82, 173, 239 
* Peerage, The Complete,’ 387 
Pembroke, ay “ Strongbow "’), 79, 145, 205 
Penn, Rev. J., 
* Perfide pO La,’ 78 
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Periodicals : 


Amer. N. and Q., Notes from, 103, 247 
Queries from, 141, 261 
Replies from, 118 
Antiquity, 91, 211, 233 
Army Historical Research,Journal of, 62,111, 118 
Blackwood’s, 122, 212 
Bulletin of John Rylands Library, 211 
English, 59, 209 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 330 
Glass-Painters, Journal of British Society. of, 212 
Johnsonian News Letter, 1, 77 
Listener, 1, 151 
Modern Language Review, 211 
New Statesman, 151 
New York History, 257, 270 
Quarterly Review, 61 
Seventeenth Century News Letter, 122 
wr oly pat 20 
Speculum 
Sunday Times, 271, 362 
Year’s Work in English Studies, 59 


Phillips (H.), botanist, 380 


Phrases : 


“ Dear God,” 79 
Inferiority complex, 108 
Long lane that has no turning, 322 
Muscular Christianity, 44 
My hat, 199, 268 
Not lost but gone before, 25 
Perfide Albion, 78 
Playing the game, 322 
Spur of the moment, 83 
To burn the bellows, 26 
To sing old Rose, 26 
Picquart, George, 168 
Pictures: Palindromic signatures, 258 
Pilbrow, George, 350 
Pillars in courtyards, 379 
Pimlico Station, 381 
Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), 18, 80, 133, 242 
Pius II: epigram, 373 


Place-names : 


Cambridgeshire, 119 
** Dial,” 28, 117, 266 
Isle of Ely, 119 
Lavant, 163 
Plaistow, 57, 177 
Surnames from, 87 
Playing cards, 199, 262, 294 
Pleistocence period, 259, 260 
Poe (E. A.) and: Greek, 39; 
Stevenson, 367 
Polish dissidents: subscription for, 52 
Pollock’s plays, 347, 35 
Popish plot: A London petition, 136 
Porter (Robert): Sword-cutler, 21 
Postmaster-General of Scotland, A, 290 
Power to reason, 113 
Prague, spectres of, 140, 327 
Primate of Germany, 380 
Prison, books written ~ js. 359 
Processioning barrel, 
Fegan ie W.), on dtild-love, 105; Patmore on, 


*The Raven,’ 225; 


Setimcation of “ girls,” 56 





Proverbs : 


Charity begins at home, 108 

Every man a fool or a physician .. 77 

Long lane with no turning, 322 

Scratch me and I'll scratch you, 79 

You never know .. till you try, 83 
Proverbs (Oxford Dictionary of), 77 


Q 
Quaritch’s catalogue, 210, 360, 390 
Quiberon Bay, 349 


Quotations: 


Charity begins at home, 108 
Cucullus non facit monachum, 55 
Curiosa felicitas, 291 

Divide et impera, 55 

Fiat justitia, 17 

Glass of fashion, 105 

God will not grant victory, 290, 359 
Honores mutant mores, 55 
I'll mak sikkar, 21, 146 

Long lane with no turning, 322 

Lucky have whole days (the), 199, 269 
Necessitas non habet legern, 55 

No pride of ancestry, 111 

Not a bus but a tram, 378 

Nothing but their eyes to weep with, 118 

Over the sea to Skye, 21, 176, 296 

Perfide Albion, 

Priests of all religions, 78 
- Repose that marks the manners of the great, 292 
Sin in his shady cell, 230 

Sweet attractive kind of grace (A), 

Tempora mutantur, 135, 230 

There is death wheresoe’er .. 292 

Video meliora proboque, 315 

What I tell you three times, 292, 387 

When bad men conspire, 199 

Zion in her anquish, 199, 269 

Oxford Dictionary of, 17, 55, 78, 337 
From Ruskin, 292, 358: from Bernard Shaw, 17 


R 

Rabbit in the British Isles, 380 
Rabbits, 291 
Race-horses, names of, 262, 325, 356, 382 
Railway lighting, 322 
Rain after battle, 141, 297 
Raised beaches, of the "pleistosene period, 260 
Ralegh (Sir W.), the achievement of, 338 
Raleigh (Sir W. A.), and the Beaconians, 104, 175 

on Johnson, 241 
Randolph (John), on Henry Clay, 261 
Reason, the power to, 113 
Red-hot shot, 111, 178, 359 


Regiments (see also Uniforms): 
Dragoons, 111 ’ 
Hussars, 84, 111 
Lancers, 118 
Rifle, 84, 111 
Scots Guards, 84 
West India local corps, 26 

Reward books, 70 

Rhodes, 140 

Rhodocankis, 140 

“ Rich man, poor man,’’ 56, 58, 118 


yon 
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Richmond (Yorks). 4} -century theatre, 166, 239 
Rigby, Rev. John, 20, 

‘Right to think, The?’ 30 

Rimbaud, Arthur, 211 

Rising and retiring; times of, 83 

Ritchie (Lady): — 358 

River-names, 46, 147 

Robinson (H. Crabb), ty Barbauld Macaulay, 
and Horace Walpole, 3 

Rock-dwellings, 324 

Roehenstart, Count, 321 

Rohan, Princes de, 321 

Roman Catholic orphans : penal laws, 47 
Rome, T. Nashe’s notices of, 67 

Rood of Grace, 53, 

Rosny, Sully, 295 

Round-houses, 27 

“Round the world in eighty days,” 47 
Royal Courts of Justice, 7 

Roydon, Matthew, 141 

Ruskin, Arnold, and H. James, 17 
Ruskin quotation, 292, 358 

Russian history, 15 


S 


Sabre-toothed tiger, 259 

“Sacred ” for “ secret,”’ 197, 261, 

Sala (G. A.) and S. C. Hall, 347 

Salvage, deep-sea, 261 

Sandys, Sir George, 260 

Sargent, J. S., 

Sarum Manual, 322 

Sawney Beane, 57, 294 

Saxon invasion of England, 92 

Say, William, 20, 113 

Scents .of flowers, 83 

Scholar’s Companion, 141, 205, 297 

Scots Observer, 272, 331 

Scott, Sir Walter: 
In America, 56; ‘ Letters on Demonology,’ 92; 
journey to Naples, 219; and the Prince Regent, 
220; minor spirits and superstitions in the 
ew novels, 4; and the supernatural, 92, 170 
11 


325, 356, 382 


Seasonal moons, 110, 297 

“Secret” and ‘ oe 197, 261, 325, 356 

Sedley, Sir C., 116, 

* Senange, Adéle Sat 322, 356 

* Seventy years of song,’ 107, 144 

*Several Acts, A list of,’ 128 

Shakerley, Peter, 145 

hakespeare and Bacon, 104, 175; A. C. Bradley, | 
25; costume in ‘Hamlet,’ 323, "381; 
107; * Hamlet,’ 105, 323; Plutarch, 105; ‘ Shakes- 
pearian Comedy,’ 330; a new signature, 196, 263 

Shanks (Edward) and Charles Lamb, 271 

Shaw (G. B.): a supposed blunder, 296 ; a memor- 
able saying, 17 

Shelley, P. B., 28 

Shepherd-rockeries, 6 

Sidi, 21, 115, 297 

Simile, 5) 

Simonides, 17, 88, 173 

Skye boat song. 21. 176, 296 
Slade, R. and J., 53 

Smith, David. master mariner, 350 
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Smollett: “ Apollo and the lasses,” 229; on 

window-satires, 62 

Smuggler: Robert Killick, 349 

| Snuff, Johnson and, 350 

Sobieski Clementina Jacobina, 140, 206; house of, 

321 

Somersetshire wills, 303 

Sophocles, 122 

Souls in Transport, 285 y 

— wanted, 83, 111, 170, 199, 230, 269, 292, 

PA SE Lewis, 24 

Spectres of Prague, 140, 327, 386 

Speleological records, 259 

Spenser, 141; _ "and, 317, 348 

Sterne (L.), 3 

Stevenson ms Taki 
Browning, 381; 
Poems,’ 361, 375; 
296; and Poe, 

Steventon, Hants, a8 

Stewart (J. L.): two ge ao drawings, 25 

Stonier (C. W.), quoted, 

Strawberries, 296 

Strawberry-tree, the, 379 

Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 79, 145, 205 

Stuart, Philip, 86 

Succession to the throne after Elizabeth, 138 

Sugar-loaf, 88 

Sullivan the horse-whisperer, 54 

Sully: Rosny, 295 

Sun, moon and stars in dreams, 350 

Superstitions in the Waverley novels, 4 


Surnames : 


Bicheno, 20, 85, 110, 145, 235, 327 
Birchenough, 145 
Costello, 109, 116 
from place-names, 87 
Sussex parish-clerks, 167, 238 
Swastika, 177 
Swedenborg, 332, 375 
Swift: and a receipt for stewing veal, 346; window- 
satires, 64 
Swinburne, A. C., 28 
Sword-cutlers, Birmingham, 21 


‘The Black Arrow,’ 109; on 
and Henry James, 352; ‘ New 
a the sea to Skye,’ "21, 176, 


Sword-hilt maker, an XVIlII-century, 362 
| 


T 


Taverns: in Bucks, 229; Taylor’s Catalogue, 229. 

* Tellheim,’ 259, 359, 387 

| Tennyson and Carlyie, 166; Lockhart on, 218 

Thackeray (Anne Isabella): novels, 358 

Thackeray (W. M.), 295, 356 

Theatre, church collection for, 52, 177, 239, 294 
XVilI-century at Richmond, Yorks, 166, 239 

Theatres, some XIX-century, 223, 295, 326, 354 

Theodore, King of Corsica: his epitaph, 351 

Thompson, Richard, 139, 208 

Thomson, James (poet): sale-catalogue, 321 

Thrale (Mrs.) and Johnson, 18, 80, 133, 242 

Thucydides, 261 

Tiger, sabre-toothed, 259 

Times of rising and retiring, 83 

Tiringer, an engraver, 52 

Token, XVIII-century, 18, 86, 173 

Toland biblliography, 182 








ith, Rev. Jeremiah, 288 
Smoking, books on, 19, 84, 179, 267, 324 





Torrington Diaries, 351 
‘ Towns named after novels, 56 


Raeiaetiet tees ye 
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SUBJECT 
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Train, George Francis, 47 
Tree, England’s largest, 322 
* Tristram Shandy,’ and a receipt for stewing veal, 


3 

Trocadero, the, 107, 144 

Trollope (A): an apologia, 105; ‘Can you forgive 
her 2’, 381; and dinner-customs, 269; * Phineas 
Finn,” 163; ‘ The Prime Minister,’ 381 

Tunbridge Wells, Johnson and, 24 


* Tunket, 297 


5 Twalmley, the great,’ 349 
Two-lives span, A, 57, 146 
Tyndale’s ‘ Supper. of the Lord,’ 87 


2 U 
Udall, Ephraim, 80, 178 
John, 108 


Uniforms (see <lso Regiments) : 


bearskin cap, 84 

busby badge, 111 

Dragoon helmets, 111 

forage cap, 84 

Hussar busby, 111; levée dress, 84 

Lancer cap, 118 

Rifle regiments, 111 
Union of Benefices Act, 52 
Universities, arts faculties in, 1, 56 
Unwin, George, 198 
Ussher (Abp.) and Milton, 66, 146, 293 


Vv 


Vallitre, Louise de la, 110, 297 
Vanity Fair (1875), 381 

Vaughan (H.): epitaph, 134, 203, 293 

Veal, Receipt for stewing, 347 

Veliki Luki, 297 

Verne, Jules, 47 

Verrall, A. W., 106 

Victoria (Queen): her accession, 222 

Victoria Station, 381 

Village round- houses, 27 

— (English) in verse, 139, 204, 264, 326, 352, 


Vilinoelles by J. Boulmier, 175, 236 
Vine (John), an armless painter, 266 
Voice and verse, 20, 28 

Voltaire and cats, 354 


Wallet oak, 110 

Walford, Mrs. L. B., 358 

Walpole (Horace): and Mary Berry, 15, 258: 
epitaph on Theodore of Corsica, 351; a misdated 
letter, 15, 258; ruins of St. Paul’s, 374; visitors’ 
book, 258 








Ware, Sir James, 374 

Wartime euphemisms for death, 57 

Washington—Churchill genealogy, 13, 55 

Water-mills, 27 

Weathercocks, 259, 324 

Were-wolves in India, 83 

Wesley (C.), a h , 30 

West Indies | corps, 26 

Weyman, Stanley, 296, 356 . 

Whitman (Walt): Canadian interview, 103, } 
224; a Kansas City newspaper and, 365; on | 
own poetry, 224; Edith Sitwell on, 269 7 

Wills, Irish, 311, 341; Somersetshire, 303 

Window-satires, 62 

Winds, local, 58, 88 

Wine, Cape, 168 

Wingfield, Martha, 198, 268 

Winter, William, 288 

Wodehouse, P. G., 296 

Wolley, Sir John, 18 

Women in battle, 170 

Women’s high hats, 169 

Woolf, Virginia, 17 

Worcestershire archaeology, 359 


Words: 


artificial, 28 
cultivated, 28 
death = dead body, 196 
hi-de-hi, 83 
hosey, 177 
jeep, 28 
Lavant, 163 
a: at 88 
mentality, 
ty Sacred and “ Secret,’ 197, 261, 325 
Sidi, 21 
triphibian, 239 
tunket, 297 
Words from initials, 320 
Words to be ostracised, 108 
Wordsworth: “ Dear God!” 79 
Macaulay and, 229, 294 
Worsley, njamin, 123 
“ Wrekin, By the,”’ 261 ' 
Wright (T.) and Dickens, 115 
Wroth, Thomas, bell-founder, 22 d q 
Wycherley : Posthemous works, 12; on window 
satires, 


Y 


Yeats, W. B., 20; and cats, 355 a 
Yew, deaoina 53, 114, 144, 172, 239, 318-19, 
325 fe 


Yorkshire popular song, 20 








